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AIR (Flt Bat af vagrant poor in this 
nation, eſpecially in and about 
the capital, has long afforded juſt 
date of complaint to the public. That 
it is a nuiſance perpetually obtruded on 
our notice, and, as ſuch, ought to be re- 
moved, all will readily acknowledge; but 
the molt eligible method of removing it, 
is a ſubject concerning which few will be 
found unanimous. 5 
By ſome it may be aſſerted, that a re- 
medy adequate to the diſeaſe is already 
provided; that were the powers of the 
vagrant act uniformly and vigorouſly ex- 
erted, thoſe ſpectacles of apparent miſery 
need no more be viſible in England, than 
in Holland and other countries, where, it 
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is geneaally ſuppoſed, there are no beggars, 
But the vagrant act “, like many other 
Jaws, {defeats its own purpoſes by the ſe. 
verity of its penalties. By this act, All 
te perſons wandering abroad and begging 
* are to be deemed rogues and vagabonds, 
and pyniſhed with whipping or impriſon- 
ment; and not till after ſuch flagellation 
or confinement, can the culprit be legally 
conveyed to his ſettlement. Here is no 
t diſtinction made between the vileſt impoſ- 
tor, and the moſt inoffenſive accidentally 
diſtreſſed traveller: the magiſtrate, if he 
acts according to law, is conſtrained (how- 
ever widely caſes may differ) indiſcrimi- 
nately to puniſh before he can relieve, 
Can it then be juſtly thought matter of 
ſurprize, tbat the apprehenſion of vagrants 
is diſcouraged, rather than encouraged, by 
perſons cautious of injuring their fellow- 
creatures? Avarice mult have totally era- 
dicated ſenſibility from the breaſt of him, 
who could devote an unhappy human 
EE. being to the whipping poſt, or houſe of 
| correction, merely for aſking charity. 


* The vagrant act of the 17th of George II. Vide 
Burn's Juſtice of Peace, edition 1770, vol. iy. pages 


. 

It will probably be objected, that all 
vagrants ate impoſtors; and that whipping 
and impriſonment will ſurely not be deetn- 
ed puniſhments too ſevere for villains,” 
who inſult the underſtanding of their be- 
nefactors, excite their compaſſion by falſe 
appearances, and laugh and riot at their 
expence. That puniſhment is richly me- 
rited by ſuch, cannot be diſputed; but 
that all the miſery we behold is not ficti- 
tious, is equally indiſputable. There is 
an article in the London general bill of 
mortality, which evinces the truth of this 

ſition, and annually reproaches us with 
inexcuſeable negligence or unpardonable 
cruelty; *©* Starved” is an expreſſion that” 
muſt ſtrike with horror every car, to which 
euſtom has not rendered it familiar. Ins 
deed, to inſert in a catalogue of diſeaſes 
and caſualties which no precaution can 
avoid and no ſkill remedy, the name of 
an effect which human interpoſition might 
prevent as with the lifting up of a finger, 
is to fix an indelible ſtigma of infamy on 
our moral and political character. In- 
*« ſtances of perſons thus periſhing,” it 
may be faid, © are rare; and, whenever 
they exiſt, muſt proceed only from igno- 
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. . yance of the diftre&s; fince no man, with 
the power of relief in his hand, could 
i ſee his fellow creature ſuffer to extre- 
% mity.” The - ſuppoſition of i ignorance 
can ſcarcely be admitted: to imagine ny: 
one would periſn without complaining, or 
that none could be found to complain to, 
were abſurd. But it is chiefly by novelty. 
that our paſſions are affected: incidents. 
that frequently occur, are regarded with 
indifference. We ſhudder at -a tory of 
ſeamen, whoſe: proviſion has failed them 
in the midſt of the ocean; we regret: the 
impoſſibility of knowing their ſituation, 
and giving them aſſiſtance. We are told 
of a family in the next village, or the next 
ſtreet, falling victims to diſeaſe aggravated 
by poverty. Here is a circumſtance merit- 
ing commiſeration equally with that, which 
has drawn tears from our eyes, and ſighs 
from our boſoms 3 here is the information 
and the ability we ſo earneſtly. wiſhed to 
polleſs: but the eaſe is common; therefore 
the account is given and received without 
emotion, and vaniſhes from memory like 
the dream of the morning. If, from a 
minute detail of peculiar ſufferings, or 
fromm the en of the narrator's appli- 
tant: | cation, 


11 

catibn: the minds of any receive a tranſient. 

impreſſſon of pity, lt theſe will find rea- 
Tons*forfelf-exemption when "their aid is 
requeſted: ** The account may be exagye- 
1 ration; the ſufferer may have feſources, 
of which the recommender is unapprifed, 
«for; td the deſervm indigent, reſources 
30 Git never be wan g3 ſotne friend he 
has formerly obliged; ſome maſter he 
has formerly ſerved; ſome family, with 
« which by the exerciſe of domeſtic offices 
* He may have formerly been connected, 
n ſufely extend the hand of liberality 
«for us ſuſtenance. Charity: begins at 
*ﬆ hyme.; and the demands of their own 
« relatives or dependants muſt firſt be ſa- 
10 "tisfied : at leaſt there are thoſe, on whom 


BY, every man. 0 Dee page is : left Fell be 
done by another; the burthen, which 
all allow ought to be borne, is ſhifted 
from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and at length 
transferred to the ' pariſh, which is fre- 
quently neither diſpoſed nor obliged to 
accept it. But whoever may be culpable 
*m n the affair, the proportion of ten or 
p -4 4 = twenty 


4 twenty. individuals,” who. poſſibly, may 
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6 . periſh in a year for want of n 
« to the multitudes. periſning — 1a 
« and inevitable cauſes, is certainly a pro- 
« portion inconſiderable to call or 
« cenſure on the conduct of a whole com- 


25 . Such 5 probably be the 


man is > is held in Akt eſtimation... Theſe 
few individuals, nevertheleſs, are every one 
too many; and from the known: defects 
of our periodical regiſters, of mortality *, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that more monk 
die, of famine than thoſe who are found 


dead in the ſtreets; yet, ſuch, only, it is 


preſumed, are ranked under the article in 
12 Theſe 23 are 415 Fg dot * mg 


of the attending pbyfician or apothecary, but from. that 
of two ignorant females commonly called Searchers. 


To judge from theſe accounts, it might be ſuppoſed 


convulſions were the principal endemic of England, as 
they are ſaid to be of the country of Des Valles in Peru.. 
The pulmonic conſumption is repreſented as the next 
moſt powerful - deſtroyer ; though, under that article, 
may probably be placed a very great number of deaths 
occaſioned by diſorders eſſentially different, and praba- 
bly many produced by filthineſs and hunger. 
© Vide Ullaa's Voyage to South America. 
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queſtion this article alſo. is' (confined to 
one wy” of an extenſive. whe | rene 
nation. 1 
There a. are, invlerd; b n 
who will plead ſtrenuouſly for the indul- 
gence of their favourite paſſion; who, in 
the veſtry, are as ready to advance argu- 
ments for withholding legal proviſion from 
the poor, as elſewhere to excuſe themſelves, 
and. diſſuade their acquaintance, from the 
donation of caſual alms; endeavouring. 
with the genuine ſpirit of diaboliſm, to ſe- 
duce others to cheir on ſtate of criminality, 
that their conduct may be juſtified by the 
general conſent of a multitude. Theſe 
will aſſert with confidence, that, **, if any 
« ſuffer want, the fault is their own; 
« ſince all have ſettlements, and might (if 
$6 ang would _ ia for *): | this, 


ot This <a Bae . is ee by the author of 
the SpeQator in the following paſſage—** I ſee no oeca- 
6 ſion for this charity to common beggars, ſince ev 

5 beggar is an inhabitant of a pariſh, and every pari 
<« is taxed to the maintenance of their on poor.” 
Spectator No. 232. 

This popular writer miſtook inhabitant for pariſh- 
Joner. Every inhabitant is not a pariſhianer ;| and none 
but pariſhioners, are intitled to a maintenance. 
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tatent;iothi rms 2 
or the miſtake of ignorane. 
We are 3 by very reſpe 
authority, that, according to the tenor of 
our preſent ſtatutes, the Point appears ex. 
tremely doubtful, whether it be poſſible 
for a native of Scotland ar Ireland by any 
means to obtain a ſettlement in England. 
Such perſons therefore, howtver diſtreſs; 
cannot be lawfully relieved, nor deed 
conveyed to the place of cheir nativity; but 
by che previous commiliion' ef an act of 
vuagramcy and © it-tabj ats 
alties : The circumſfamds of a foreignet 
s yet worſe: lie can be neither retievet not 
removed; but, like ehe Ifrachtiſh lord in 
the gate of Samaria, muſt? periſh in the 
ſight of untaſted profufion. To the etet- 
| nal  diſhorior of the coffſtructors of - but 
laws, it ſtands upon record, as the judicial 
opinion of à lawyer eminent in his 
profeſſion a, * „ That he did not know 
that a © forcigner had a right to be 
" maintained i in any place to which * 


* 


V. 


* Holt. Lord chief Juſtice. Vide . ed, nes 
vol. iii. p. _ 9 


cc. ma 


The doubt * the, 8 is 
a foreigner, ariſes. from ſome words in the 
ſtatute , which ſeem to confine. the whole 
af its operation to the poor of England 
and Wales. The queſtion is, ſays Dr. 
Brown, whether if a Scotchman or Iriſh» 
man lor foreigner, for in this reſpect 
they are all under one predicament]. © had 
, rented à tenement of ten pounds per 
annum, a ſituation which the law calls 
+..unremoveable, and had continued forty 
days therein, he would have gained a 
& ſettlement thereby. If it is anſwered in 
© the affirmative, then this will follow, 
*. that if he comes to reſide upon a tene- 
© ment under ten pounds a year, and gives 
« notice in writing, and cauſes the ſame 
©. to, be publiſhed as the law requires, and 
« continues forty days after ſuch 0 
's Te may. be dag, that foreigners are * 82 as ca- 
fual poor: this may ſometimes be the caſe; but as there 


is no compulſory law to enforce the extenſion of ſuch 
relief, thoſe who are acquainted with the general con- 


| du of pariſhes, wilt eaſily OR GOO will be 
extended, - —- IRI. 
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„ 
«ſtatute Kein a balemngt; and if "y « 
«Scotchman or Iriſhman may ſettle him- 


4 ſelf and his family in forty days time 


in any pariſh whatſoever; where he can 

e procure-any little cottage to live in, by 
« giving and cauſing to be publiſhed ſuch 
« notice as aforeſaid. On the other hand, 
e if we have recourſe to the obſervation 
«: abovementioned, and ſay that this ſtatute 
<« extends only to the poor of England 
« and Wales; then this will follow, that 
r Scotehman or Iriſhman can gain no 
« ſettlement in England by virtue of this 
«.ſtatute; and, if not by this, then not 
te by any other of the ſubſequent ſtatutes 
<« concerning ſettlements, for that they all 
« are relative thereunto, and depending 


c thereupon ; that is to ſay, in theſe cir- 


<« cumſtances a Scotchman or Iriſhman can 
« gain no ſettlement in England, neither 
ce by renting ten pounds a year, nor by 
« continuing forty days after notice, nor 
« by apprenticeſhip, nor by ſervice, nor 


« by paying pariſh rates, nor by ſerving a 


e pariſh office. The practice ſeems to be 
* univerſally allowed in favour of the for- 
* mer opinion.” Thus far the judicious 

Dr. 


ba 3 
Dr. Burn in the eleventh edition: of his 


remarks on this iSentical Pans. e 
* That it is a dilemma, which, as far as 
*«.- he hath obſerved, has not yet bean: ſolved 
* or conſidered.” 
But ſuppoſing the favourable epiriion 
quently: adopted, it ſtill is matter of 
courteſy not of obligation, and may be 
rejected by every litigious or penurious 
veſtry, that chooſes to diſſent from the 
practice of others. Is there not alſo ſuffi - 
cient cauſe to believe, that the law will 
oftener be thus interpreted in the cafe of 
the rich foreigner, than the poor one; of 
him from whom ſome advantage may be 
procured, rather than of him by whoſe 
admiſſion as a pariſhioner, , incumbrance 
and expence preſent or furure will pro- 
bably be incurred ? Even were the law in 
this point explicit, and a ſettlement by 
publication of notice, and forty days 
ſubſequent reſidence, certainly obtainable, 
is it not unreaſonable to imagine, that an 
illiterate Scotchman, Iriſhman or foreigner 
can be acquainted with methods of pro- 
ceeding, to which many of our own coun- 


trymen 
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trymen in ſtations none of the meaneſt 
are abſolute ſtran gers he 

Such was the wiſdom, and ſuch the 
humanity of our anceſtors ! Such were 
the regulations of legiſlators, juſt emerg- 
ing from the gloom of Feudal barbariſm, 
and fraughi with the ſpirit of times, When 
the poor were '{laves to the lords of the 
ſoil, and the limitation of property in 
birds and beaſts ® was eſteemed an object 
of greater importance than the care of 
our own ſpecies! 'But indeed even then, 
previous to the exiſtence .of our preſent 
defective eſtabliſhments, the ſituation of 
the dependent rank of ſociety, was not 
without its advantages; advantages per- 
haps preferable to any which thoſe eſta- 
bliſhments have produced: if the haughty 
and ferocious temper of the gothic age, 
was not more propitious to their intereſts 
than the commercial character of the pre- 


ſent, a circumſtance exiſted, by which the 


effect of the public manners was power- 
fully counteracted. The age was devout, 
and notwithſtanding its devotion might be 
rus or miſdirected, it anſwered at 


* The game = my 
leaſt 


| x5 "i 
leaſt one good. purpaſe z the national reli- 
gion taught the doctrine of merit, deriv- 
able, from. works of charity and mercy: 
this influenced the conduct of both clergy 
and laiety; and the hope of reward, and 
the, ſenſe af duty, co- operated with tha 
diates of Fompaſian. 1 in favour of the 
diſtreſſed *, . 

By the ade, "lb Engliſhmen, the 
ignorant deſpiſer of other nations, it will 
1 Hs be ſaid, that Foreigners have no 
<« buſineſs here; that they ſhould remain in 
<c their own countries, and there be main- 
« tained.” The intruſion of multitudes 
migrating from regions. of oppreſſion and 
ſterility, to deyour the produce of our 
good land, the ſubſiſtence of our on 
people, is equally unlikely to happen, and 
improper to receive encouragement: but 
numerous and laudable are the motives, 
which may ſometimes induce a foreigner 
to quit his native country; and numerous 
and truly pitiable are the ſituations wherein 


The charity of the eccleſiaſtics was ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to the ſupport of the poor that on the diſſolu- 
tion of the religious houſes they ſoon became very nu- 
merous and deſtitute. Vide * ed. N * iii. 
be 
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he may be placed, to 
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The fidelity 


fively peculiar to our own iſland: ſervice, 


according to the common obſervation, is 
no inheritance; and a time muſt arrive, 
re will become dim, 


when the ſtrongeſt ey 
and the firmeſt hand punts. digg when in- 
duſtry will no longer avail the/induſtrious, 
nor ingenuity the ingenious : and the denial 
of a maintenance in the ſeaſon of age and 


infirmity, to thoſe whoſe youth and health 
have contributed to the ſupply of our 
wants, or the indulgence of our pleaſures, 
merely becauſe they are unfortunately un- 


able to claim one privileged ſpot of ground 
for the place of their nativity, however 
authorized by law, can never be jaſtißed 
on the principles of equity. 


The natural affection of relations, is 


common to the rich and to the poor: 
the latter, from cauſes peculiar to their 
eircumſtances, are more frequently ſub- 
jected to involuntary ſeparation; parental, 
filial, and conjugal tenderneſs will as fre- 
quently produce viſits to its abſent object. 


even in the moſt diſtant ſituations: ſick - 


neſs, or diſappointments, often reduce to 
1 the 


require our aſſiſtance. 
| of domeſtics, and the dexte- 
rity of artificers, are by no means exclu- 
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the extremeſt neceſſity thoſe who imagined 
themſelves provided for every exigence of 
their journey; and the alone reſource of 
ſuch is accidental charity. Of ſuch wan- 
derers from, county to county, and from 
nation to nation, the majority of thoſe 
who publicly ſupplicate relief, 1s probably 
ſed. 


But many are unhappily conſtrained to 
become beggars, within the limits of their 
own, pariſhes. In caſes of diſtreſs, the 
ſufferer's natural and legal application 
is to the pariſh officer; the pariſh offi- 
cer, perhaps from native obduracy, per- 
haps from inattention, and perhaps from 
private pique, refuſes to relieve ; and the 
complainant's dernier reſort is to the ma- 
giſtrate * The remedy, however, is worſe 
than the diſeaſe: to ſummon the overſeer 
before the juſtice, is to commit an inſult, 
for which pardon muſt never be expected: 
the word of a wealth farmer, or tradeſ- 
man, is of greater 5 5 than the oath 


8 Appeal to the quarter ſeſſions is indeed open to 
| ſuch as may have knowledge and fortitude equal to 
ſuch a procedure : but the number of ſuch is compara- 
tively ſo inconſiderable, that final deciſion in theſe caſes 
| tay, be fad i in general to reſt "I the juſtice. 
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1 0 
of a friendleſs mendicant; who is repte- 


ſented as neither needing nor meriting aſſiſ- 


tance, and conſequently diſmiſſed to naked- 
neſs and hunger, with an abuſive joke or 
aggravating reprimand. Thus, ſtarving 
at home, or wandering forth to paniſhable 
beggary; becomes the dreadful Aae 
and of the latter, even ſuppoſing puniſh- 

ment eſcaped, the proſpect is ſufficiently 
forbidding. Deplorable indeed is their 
condition, who crave a bare ſubſiſtence 
from door to door, or fix themſelves breath- 


ing ſtatues of miſery at the corners of our 


ſtreets, or on the ſteps of our Palaces ! 
The buſy crowd (like the prieft and' 
the levite in the parable) paſs by and 
avert their eyes from the ſorrows which, 
though they will not endeavor to alleviate, 
they cannot fail to pity. Every man's bufi- 
neſs, as the ancient adage remarks, is the 
buſineſs of no man; and even an exami- 
nation of the caſe is a trouble that will not 


often be taken, though probably produc- 
tive of the happieſt effects, the protection 


of injured innocence, or the N of 


pernicious impoſture. 


By thoſe who will bertinucioulty attempt 


the defence of one poſt, however unten- 


able, 


[m9 1] 


able, it way lM bealledged;o That . in 


« fe of thei melt reſolute refuſal of pa- 
« rochial! aſſiſtaſce, private charity will 
certainly de extended to the aich öf the 
*<' really neceſſitous“! But he, ho has 
been rejected by the pariſh as improper for 
its cognizahee, Will ſcarcely bel able to en- 
gage the attention of individuals; ſince 
ſuch rejection will be implicitly doemed a 
proof of the preſcht ineligibility of his eaſe 
or the erimzinalleh of his conduct: if thoſe, 
whole more immediate buſineſs t Was to 
examine the premiſes} have examined and 
detided,' it is natural for others to abide 
by their decifion, prong cern- 
ing their tnotives!” But ſuppoſingathe diſ- 
_— of the ſufferet authenticated 
poſſibili of objection, and ſu poſing 
1 much diſpoſed bd ris 
the flnances of few will de foucid"adbquate 

to the taſk of effectualty relleving; a 
even where ability and inclination are 
though occaſional conttibutions may be 
advanced on ſudden emergencies without 
hefitation, a frequent repetition or long 
continuance of expence will exhauſt the 
— was of the chearfulleſt giver, and an 


ert upon * the public * 
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be the ultimate conſequence; an expedient, 
ſeemingly too dreadful o be adopted by 
any, not under the ſevereſt preſſure of | 
neceſſity. Here, indeed the objection will 
-naturally occur, That were the ſnuation 
of the common beggar fo diſagreeable, 
and his profeſſion unſucceſsful, | begga- 
ce ry, as an impoſition, would never be prac- 
_.*)tifed,” But although cuſtom is ſaid to be 
ſecond nature, and the human body by the 
force of habit becomes leſs. ſuſceptible of 
unpleaſing ſenſations, there is a degree of 
cold that muſt. give pain even to the hardi- 
eſt, and a degree of filth: that muſh, be: irk- 
ſome even to the moſt indelicate; confine- 
ment to one ſtation, and to one poſture, 
even if voluntary, muſt be conſidered; as a 
puniſnhment; yet there is an indolence by 
which theſe are patiently endured, 15 
xbich may be equally, inſuperable 9 
Allighter impulſes of thirſt and hunger. 
The general averſion of mankind to What 
ever controuls their inclinations, is ſo 
potent, that many will prefer the ſcantieſt 
meal procured in the manner they approve 
:of, to the moſt liberal proyiſion. acquired 
in ways preſcribed, by another. If any, by 
the trade of mendicancy, obtain a better 
* IA ſubſiſt 


[ 2r ] 
ſubſiſtence than might be obtained by la- 
bour/ it muſt be ſuch only, whoſe obvious 
impotence ſeems to juſtify the: beſtowal of 
alms iu the moſt cautious, or whoſe clamo- 
rous impottunities extort them from the 
moſt determinedly retentive; ſuch whoſe 
miſapplied talents enable them to impoſe 
on the fe who vouchſafe them audience, 
by fictions too pitiable to be diſregarded, 
and too conſiſtent to be readily detected of 
falſehood, even by perſons of no eaſy cre- 
dulity. In the ſtreets of the metropolis, 
where, from the continual concourſe of 
paſſengers of infinitely diverſified: ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions, the beſt chance of 
ſucceſs might be reaſonably expected, the 
author of theſe pages has had the curioſity, 
in an hour of leiſure, to remark the diſ- 
proportion between the giver and refuſers 
of relief to ſome one object on whom he 
fixed his attention; a diſproportion to ap- 
pearance. ſo immenſe, that he thinks it 
ſcarcely probable, the diurnal earnings of 
the moſt fortunate mendicant can, on an 
ayerage, much exceed the loweſt wages of 
Haba . ES | 
* The n of the common beggar is uhequal and 
precarious ; ſuch kind of people take no thought for 
B 3 the 
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Many from habitual covetcuſneſs, and 
others from rrroneous conſcience, withhold 
the ſcanty pittance, which ſome from 3na- 
bility. reluctantly refuſe... But of all obſta- 
cles to the ſpontaneous. relief, of vagrant 
poverty, none; perhaps, is more potent or 
more general, than the dread of impoſi- 
tion: while compaſſion melts at the appa · 
rent ſufferings of a fellow - ercature, pride 
ſtarts at the thought of a deception. 


Shall our kindneſs,” query the humane 


and benevolent, become the ſubject of 
ce unmerited ridicule to the villain, who 
e triumphs in the ſucceſs of his undiſco- 
% vered artifices? Shall our bounty be 
*« miſapplied, to ſupport the vices of the 
e vicious? No; rather will we, by indiſ- 
« criminately rejecting every application, 
« diſcountenance their trade, who prefer 
“ diſhoneſt indolence to reputable labour.“ 

Here, however, let it be remembered, 
that the crime conſiſts not in giving, but 


the morrow ; and he, whom an accidental combination 
of propitious circumſtances may enable to riot one 
evening in the little luxuries of the alehouſe or night- 
cellar, may not improbably paſs the next in the open 
ſtreet, ſhivering, perhaps almoſt 5 with inev- 


itable cold and bug. 1 
bs "receiving, 


le 23; Þ 
receiving, and reſts not on the head of the 
deceived, but of the deceiver ;. of him, the 
detection of whoſe hypocriſy cloſes the ear, 
and hardens the heart of generoſity, againſt 
the molt piercing cries of the actually diſ- 
treſſed; whoſe. guilt. is the more enor- 
mous, as his iniquity is extenſive in its 
conſequences, operating to the irreparable 
injury of numbers of the innocent *, Let 
thoſe then, who deny relief leſt they ſhould 
be made the dupes of an impoſtor's ſpe- 
cious pretences, ſeverely ſerutinize the 
motives of their own conduct; let them 
conſider, that it is the criminal vanity of 
appearing to poſleſs a ſagacity ſuperior to 
deceit, which reſtrains their hands; and 
produces uncharitable ſuſpicions 1n their 


If it be criminal to give unneceſſary pain, theſe 
impoſtors are culpable beyond moſt of their fellow- 
creatures. They give intellectual pain to thoſe who 
are moſt capable of feeling, and leaſt capable of ſup- 
porting it, poignancy to thoſe who believe their appa- 
rent diſtreſs to be real; whoſe delicate ſenſibility will 
not permit them to view it without emotion, and whoſe 
embarraſſed circumftances will not permit them to re- 
lieye it. There are occaſions on which theſe expe- 
rience many a pang, to. which minds of a different 
texture are ſtrangers. es 


boſoms; 


ENF - 
boſoms ; and that the abuſe of their libe. 
rality had Vetter be a'thouſand'times re- 
peated, than one poor ſufferer ſhould falt 
a victim to their immoveable reſolve of 
tenacity. Let thoſe who give conſider, 
that they give only a ſmall portion of 
wealth, the abſence ' whereof will not be 
perceived amidſt their plenty; that they 
beſtow with a good intention, which will 
not be always fruſtrated; ſince, if their 
bounty be often diſtributed in vain, it will 
ſometimes aſſiſt to chear the drooping ſoul 
of undiſſembling indigence, and that their 
recompence will be the * bleſſing of him 
* who is ready to periſh,” and the eon- 
ſciouſneſs of having endeavoured humbly 
to imitate the univerſal beneficence of that 
providence, whoſe mercies are over all his 
works, and who diſpenſes his rain and his 
ſunſhine in common to the good and to the 
evil *, By ſome, however weakly, it will 
be argued, that the donors of indiſcri- 
« minate charity, far from ſubſerving, are 
* counteracting (to the utmoſt ability of 


* The reader will find ſentiments nearly fimilar to 
theſe, illuſtrated in nearly the ſame manner, in Law's 
Serious Call. 8th edition, pag. 83. 


« a being 
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<< being comparatively impotent as man) 
*«- the.diſpoſitions of ſupreme wiſdom; that 
0 diſtreſs is merited by extravagance, and 
e that poverty is the puniſhment properly 

« aſſigned to and naturally reſulting from 
et -profuſion?! But prudence and precau- 
than of the poor: and to wound with the 
tongue of reproach thoſe on whom the 
hand of oppreſſion lies heavy, to upbraid 
ſuch with their former defective ceconomy, 
to retort on them the opportunities and 
advantages they have enjoyed and neglect- 
ed, what once they might have procured, 
ar what once they might have retained, is 
ſurely unbecoming creatures prone to the 
ſame errors, and obnoxious to the ſame 
ſufferings; and whoſe forgiveneſs of one 
another is made, by indiſputable authority, 
the condition of their own pardon. Nei- 
ther is the cruelty of him who expatiates 
on the follies, when he ought to ſupply 
the neceſſities of the neceſſitous, greatly 
inferior to his, who, inſtead of extending 
an arm to ſave a drowning wretch from 
immediate deſtruction, ſhould ſtand calm- 
ly to cenſure his A in i venturing: on 
the water. 


bi Amidſt 
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— the variety of advice, which has 
tended to deprive the ſuffering vagtant of 
tis moſt hberab benefactors, by miſleading 
men of reading and reflection, of quick 
feelings and generous ſentiments, who may 
nevertheleſs not have ſufficiently adverted 
to'or inveſtigated the ſubject, that of the 
judicious Dr. Burn, and the pious Mr. 
Hervey has probably (from the celebrity 
of their names) had the moſt powerful 
and extenſive influence. The former, in 
his Hiſtory of the Poor Laws, at once 
boldly propoſes the total abolition of beg- 
gary. This kind of charity, [ oecaſional 
alms] ſays he, is ſetting up private 
<«' judgment againſt public law. The le- 
* giſlature have provided for the poor in 
te One way; but we think it not ſo good, 
<< and therefore we will have a way of our 
«© own-: and it fares accordingly, the laws 
c are broken through like cobwebs ; the 
© worſt and moſt abandoned of the peo- 
te ple are ſuſtained by the efforts of well- 
meant, but very ill- judged, charity.— 

* Therefore, let private judgment, or ra- 
ther weakneſs and obſtinacy, give way at 
i leaſt for a time, and try what the laws 

* can do. There is one infallible way to 
7 cc put 


©. 


put an end: to begging, and the eaſieſt 
<. in the world, which conſiſts merely an 
% nonfeaſance: give them nothing ; if 
<« none were to give, none would beg, and 
e the whole ie and eraft would be 
ti at an end in a fortrüght. ee fur- 
ther propoſes a la to inflict pecuniary, 


or in default of property, corporal penal- 
ties on thoſe who mieren aden va- 


grants 

The enaction ofi: eoenitive: laws, to in· 
fringe the liberty of the ſubject in the ap- 
plication of his property, ſurely ſnould not 
have been mentioned among Engliſhmen; 
and the impoſſibility of an uniformity of 
conduct produced by uniformity of opi- 
nion, exiſting in this or-indeed any other 
reſpect is ſufficiently obvious: but admit- 
ting its exiſtence, its propriety cannot be 
admitted. The donors of voluntary cha- 
rity, by no means oppoſe their private 
judgment to public law: but if the law 
has made a proviſion for the poor, and that 
proviſionappears to be incompetent, or, from 
certain inſurmountable difficulties inſeper- 
able from almoſt every human inſtitution, is 
not to be readily obtained ; the ſpontaneous 
almſgiver cannot juſtly be eſteemed an offi- 


qa; # 
cious? intermeddler, but rather 4 needful 


auxiliary, hb, ſupplies theideficiency: of 
law, when it can operate ho farther, with- 
but .impeaching*the' utility-df its e 
to the extent of their operation 

The celebrated Hervey, with a ſeverity 
of ſentiment and aerimony of expreſſion, 
ſeemingly inrompatible with the acknow- 
ledged —. and benevolence of his 
his character, ſurpaſſes Dr. Burn in the 
force of his application to the public at- 
tention on this intereſting are (aa Mo- 
% ney or victuals, ſays he, beſtowed on 
<<: theſe worthleſs wretches, is not real bene- 
< ficence, but the earneſt- penny of ſloth; 
it hires them to be good for nothing, 
<<. and pays them for being public nuiſances. 

© Let us then unanimouſly join to ſhake 
< off: theſe dead weights from our wheels, 
e and diſlodge theſe ſwarms of vermin 
« from our ſtate ; let us be deaf to their 
«© moſt importunate clamours, and aſſure 
<« ourſelves, that by this determined in- 
« flexibility, we do God, we do our com- 
« munity, we do them, the moſt Tobias 
< tial ſervice L.. 


pi as lie de v4; 22 59 There 
* * The diſguſt of the covetous at common beggars 
"x is eaſily accounted for. Applications for charity excite 


A pity 
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he. d 


£9? There might not, ps, be ſo much 
reaſon to coptrovert. ogy of this 
procedure, cguld we be, poſſtively aſſured, 
that every. one, to whom relief was xe 
were really an impoſtor z, but the error of 
2113 sufi Hoingeo 900 09 Zulu 

3\ pity, which their ruling, paſion, will not permit 


them to indulge, and remind them of a duty, which 
it will not. ſuffer them to perform, The conflict be- 
tween, ſentimen t and i inclination produces pain; 2d 


. -- = 


at the cauſe of Nah it is natural to be offended. 
"what could occaſion” this diſgutt in the gentle ae, 


— 
2 


in whbfe boſom cbliſtitutional tenderneſs. and fincere 


piety could ſurely find no oppdlite, | his liberality of 
diſpoſiticn ſeeming to have been unqueſtioned ? Per- 
haps, having imbibed a powerful prejudice of the uni- 
verlality of impoſture in the caſe; of common beggary, 
| and being tenacious of, chis fyoprits opinion, though 
at times not withou i ſgivings concerning its rectitude, 
he was diſpleaſed T appearances, by which füch 
miſgivings were excited: perhaps he had been inſulted 
and ill treated by ſome of thoſe ſturdy vagabonds, who 
among the vaſt 2 ol charactets that aſk. alms, are 
too often met with j and judging ty them of others, 
be might readily conceive an eee the ne 
. of mendicants. 
I have been the more particular with 3 to 
Hervey, as the opinion of ſo amiable "and reſpecrable 
a character, and fo popular a ufer, my ply 
* great weight you many. 3 
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riſn. Nor is it certain, that ſuch would 


1Þ 38 $4 ; 
theſe writers confiſts, in granted 
what remains t6 Wee da vagrancy 


and impofitibti Are conftantty' united, and 
10 prec pitately / affanging wider brie Lom 
mon predicatiient,” and peremptorily con- 
ſigning to one common puniſhment, the 
guilty and the innocent. But a proper dif- 
tinction ought to have been made; and be- 
fore the extirpation of che former had been fo 
energetically recommended, its conſiſtence 
with the preſervation of the latter ſhould 
have been clearly demonſtrated. The an- 


nihilation of impoſture is as. certainly a 


good, as the — of diſtreſs is an 
evil; but if the production of the good, 
and the commiſſion of the evil, are ne- 
ceſſarily connected, it is ſurely the part of 
wildom and of virtue to heject them both 
together. CRT 

The caſes. of the diſtreſſed itinerant 


5 W and unfortunate parochial 
pauper, are indeed caſes that have too ge- 


nerally eſcaped obſervation ; yet it is evi- 
dent, that were the ſources of voluntary 
charity to be univerſally and fuddenly ob- 
ſtructed, numbers of theſe m MIN 
inoffenſive ſubjects muſt irremediably 


be 


ty ſufferers: it is well known 
there are many ſtationary - beggars; who 
are found on the ſame ſpot day after day, 
for yeats together, imploring alms with 
the ſame! 'earneſt vociferation, perſecuting 
as it were the paſſenger into charity; 
many, whoſe loſs of eyes or limbs ſeems 
to authorize; or at leaſt apologize for 
their petitions : many, who have or pre- 
tend to have received injury in ſea ar land 
engagements, and thereby intereſt in their 
favour the paſſions of a people, piqueing 
| themſelves on their heroiſm, and too jea- 
lous of their national character to neglect 
intirely the diſabled veteran, who, has 
bought for his country. Theſe, perhaps, 
of all others, have the leaſt claim to our 
ity or indulgence, as making beggary 
their profeſſi on : yet, were an inſtanta- 
neous vicifſitude 1 in the public conduct to 
take place, it is to be feared that many 
even 65 theſe ſo unexpectedly deprived of 
their wonted mode of, ſubſiſtence, myſt 
fall victims to Dr. Burn's fortnight's expe- 
riment of 'nonfeaſance, or Mr. Hervey's 
doctrine of rr * ys 
* 8 ue of puniſhment i is that its ſeve- 


rity ſhould be proportioned to the atrocity of the crime ; 
but 


( Þ 1 
be the on 
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Very different from their opinions, was 
the apinion of lord chief juſtice Hale; 
a man, hom none can reaſonably ſuſpect 
of intellectual weakneſs or facility to im- 
poſition, of want of knowledge in the 


laws; or want of diſcernment to judge of 
their efficacy; who, nevertheleſs, inforced 
his precept by example, in ſpite of the 
remonſtrances of his leſs 1 and leſs 
judicious 95-256: en *. N man, 
2415 $+- 1 * . obſerves 


but the frauds erke cannot de ſufficiently in- 
jurjous to bociety, to merit a penalty ſo e as 


| aden of en ng vice, or Auel 6 our fellow 
 excatures' by hunger, it is eaſy to fee; that "= leſſer 
evil of the two ſhould be choſen. _ |... 

The conduct of the celebrated Pascal is er 
ſtriking inſtance in favour of the practice of univerſal 
liberality, The author of his life informs us, that 
he loved the poor with ſuch tendernels, that he was 
never known to refuſe an alms, though he beſtowed it 
j out of the money which was ſet apart for neceſlaty ex- 
| pences, having no ſuperfluity of wealth, and being 
_ obliged on account of frequent indiſpofitions to ſpend 
more than his income. When his friends reraonftrated 

againſt this ſeeming (exceſs of charity, he replied, I 
have obſerved one thing, that however poor, a man al- 
ways leaves ſomething at his death.— In a paper found 
after bis deceaſe, he e, «] love poverty, becauſe 
. 7 F270 | | « Jeſus 
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obſerves he, © that is of ability, can have 
the conſcience to deny an alms, when 
t he cannot chooſe but know, that there 
s js not that due courſe provided, at leaſt 
«uſed, that perſons neceſſitous and able 
to work may have it? Indeed were there 
« a clear manner prafticed of employing 
“ poor perſons, it were an uncharitable 
action to relieve them in à courſe of 
ic jdleneſs: but when I do not know whe: 
« ther there is ſich a proviſion, I dare 
not deny my relief, becauſe I know not 
« whether, without it, he may not be 
* ſtarved without his own default.” The 
laws, fince the time of Hale, have received 
little or no improvement; nor have his ar- 
guments been anſwered, or his ſentiments 
convicted of impropriety. . 

During the preſent ſituation of things, 
it appeared abſolutely neceſſary thus to 
plead. the cauſe of the poor and needy, thus 
ſtrenuouſly ro recommend the exertion of 
voluntary charity; nevertheleſs, it is na- 
tural to with the number of the objects of 


« Jeſus Chrift loved it; I love riches; becauſe nib 
< afford means to aſſiſt the indigent. Vie de Paſcal 
par M. Perier, preface, 83, 96. | 


C ſuch 
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fuch charity could, by; methods confiſtenz 
with humanity, be diminiſhed. The ap- 
pearance of ghaſtly countenances and mu- 


tilated bodies haunting « our molt frequented 


AVENUES, is d y .not more diſguſting 
to the , delicacy of irchridusle, tanz re- 
proachful to the character of the commu- 
nity. Rags and vermin, ſqualidity and 
diſeaſe, extraxagance of luxury in god, 
dreſs, equipage, and architecture, perhaps 
never exceeded by the wanton prodigality 
af Aſia or Rome in their priſtine opylegce, 
exhibited, together in one, picture, form a 
contraſt t ſtriking to eſcape the attention 
of the moſt inattentive and the cenſuxe of 
the leaſt, cenforious.., Vet, vaſt as is the 
diſparity in the external circumſtances of 
beings placed by nature on an equality, it 
is not by any means deſigned to inculcate 
the principles. of the leveller, who would 


violate: the ſubordination. of ſociety, by 


degrading. the rich, and.clevating the poor 
above their proper ſtation ; hut merely to 
intimate, chat the point of decency is a 
point beneath which none of the latter 
ſhould ever be permitted to experience de- 
preſſion. The propriety of aiming at this 
ſtate of political perfection cannot be de- 
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nied, but the readieſt means of attaming 
it will not be eaſily aſcertained. 

In the preceding part of cheſs dbarvwü⸗ 
tions, the prevalence of public beggary has 
been in great meaſure attributed to- paro- 
chial miſi management, a ci —— now 
naturally occurring to conſideration. 

Thete is not, perhaps, any ſubſect, oon- 
cerning which complaint has been more 
Oy and earneſtly repeated, than the 

expence of ſupporting the poor wi thin 
their reſpective pariſhes; an expence which; 
however: Uſſerdnt mh different places *, , is 


* 7 3 i not more * hes Müh mn or 
one ſhilling and ſix pence, perhaps leſs, in others four; 
five, and it has been ſaid, fix and ſeven ſhillings:i in'the 
pound PS annum. As a proof that ſevere methods cfs 
ten i jure the poor more than they eaſe the pariſh ; ; 
the writer of theſe lines is ; well acquainted with two 
adjacent parifties, ir in reſpe& to their proportion of poor, 
Kc. nedtly alike cireumſtanced. In one, the powers 
bf the act df 9 George I. are exerted with the atmoſt 
rigor. ; nohe, on any atcount; are allowed relief, except 
in the workhoule ; and the poor are frequently diſtreſſed. 
and reduced to ſolicit the charity of individuals: in the 
other an oppoſite conduct takes place, none ſuffer or 
complain; and the enormous difference in the. parochial 
rate is only a third, being i in one two ſhillings, in the 
other three ſhillings i in the pound per annum. 


” | C2 repre- 
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repreſented in the general as a heavy tax 
on the middle ranks of ſociety ; various 
efforts have accordingly been made for its 
diminution: but, after all, the inſtitution 
of workhouſes ſeems to be the ne plus 
ultra of human ſagacity; and has, indeed, 
but too effectually anſwered its intention, 
operating equally to the emolument of the 
maintainers and the diſadvantage of the 
maintained. How far this inſtitution un- 
der proper regulations might be ſubſervient 
to the intereſts of the former, without 
producing detriment to the latter, is not 
now the queſtion : to decide on the pro- 
priety of things, we muſt view. them in 
their real, not in their poſſible fituations. 
The ſtatute of 9 George I. is a dreadful 
engine of oppreſſion ; the exiſtence whereof 
can never be ſufficiently deprecated by 
thoſe, who are unhappily reduced to de- 
pend on the public for their ſubſiſtence. 
By means of this ſtatute, the parochial 
managers are impowered to eftabliſh a ſet 
of petty tyrants as their ſubſtitutes, who 
farming the poor at a certain price accu- 
mulate diſhoneſt wealth, by abridging them 
of reaſonable food, and impoſing on them 
unreaſonable labour, A thorough acquain- 
tance 


L 1 
tance with the interior ceconomy of theſe 
wretched receptacles of miſery, or rather 
« -pariſh priſons,” called workhouſes, is 
not eaſily to be acquired: in theſe, as in 
ether arbitrary governments, complaint is 
mutiny and treaſon, to every appearance 
of which a double portion of puniſhment 
is invariably annexed: particular incidents 
ſhocking to humanity, may have ſometimes 
tranſpired ; but the whole myſtery of ini- 
quity perhaps never has been, nor ever 
will be developed. One thing is too pub- 
licly known to admit of denial, that thoſe 
workhouſes are ſcenes of filthineſs and 
confuſion ; that old and young, fick and 
healthy, are promiſcuoufly crouded into 
ill-contrived apartments, not of ſuffieient 
capacity to contain with convenience half 
the number of miſerable beings condemned 
to ſuch deplorable inhabitation; and that 
ſpeedy death is almoſt ever to the aged and 
infirm, and often to the youthful and robuſt, 
the conſequence of a removal from more 
ſalubrious air to ſuch manſions of putridity. 
Well then may the indigent dread confine- 
ment within their walls, asthe worſt of evils; 
well may they execrate that parochial poli- 
cy, which, by thus propagating diſeaſe and 
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producing mortality, accelerates with: im- 
punity the removal of a burthen, to which 
the ſhaulder of avarice has. ever ſubmitted: 
with evident reluctance. It may, indeed, 
be ſaid; that the idea. of - intention. in; this, 
reſpect muſt beerrancous.; that, few;pariſh: 
officers are philoſophers enough to perceive, 
remote effects in their initial: cauſes, and 
fewer ſtill ſufficiently wicked to evade ex- 
pence: by methods ſo unjuſtifiable, But. 
the knowledge of the pernicious influence, 
af corrupted air, and diſtempered, bodies, 
has been of late yery extenſively diffuſed: 
and: although it may not be often with a 
direct deſign againſt their lives, that the, 
poor are Placed within the ſphere of that 
influence; yet, when the probable con- 
ſequences are known and not preyented, 
the neglect of ſuch prevention is an indi- 
cation that thoſe conſequences will be. 
viewed. with ſecret, complacence. In this 
caſe. the procedure is a ſecond: hand kind 
of murder, not puniſhable by human laws, 
but certainly cognizable at the . ſupreme. 
tribunal of unerring juſtice, Nor is retri- 
butzon always poſtponed to futurity.: the. 
tranſition from authority to ſervitude, from, 
wanton opulence to abject - poverty, is 

ſome- 
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ſometites little Tefs than inſtahtanecs; 5 
cruſfied by the preffure of utexpected miſ- 
fortune, the Cle of Plutus reared with 
the pitee of blood, ' ſuddenly” Falls, and in- 
volves the unhappy builder in its runs. 

"The patrons of the practice of farming 
Golkhouſes will undoubtedly pretend, that 
it is not injurious to the poor; but, on 
the contrary, greatly 'conducive to their 
advantage: on ſuch ſuppoſed advantage, 
they will probably expatiate; and endea- 
vour to amuſe with pleaſing deſcriptions of * 
the regularity, induſtry, plenty, and con- 
tentment of their little communities: But 
the reverſe of the picture will be found 
the reſemblance of the truth. Good fruit 
cannot be produced from a tree that is 
evil, right conſequences cannot proceed 
from premiſes founded on wrong princi- 
ples; yet, from indolence and avarice only, 
can this iniquitous cuſtom derive its origin. 
The leſſors of workhouſes can have no 
rational inducement for their conduct, but 
the avoidance of trouble to themſelves, and 
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an ealier expence than it could be pr ocured 
under their own inſpection: but, in thus 
eluding the performance of a duty they 

C4 have 
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have undertaken to perform, and tranſ- 
ferring thoſe committed to their care to 
the hands of ſtrangers, inſtead of being, 
as they ought to be, fathers to the father- 
leſs, friends of the friendleſs, and helpers 
of the helpleſs, they become in effect the 
moſt powerful of their enemies. If the 
contract in theſe caſes be at a certain price 
for every individual, that price is fixed at 
the loweſt ſum for which it is ſuppoſed a 
human being can retain a miſerable exiſt- 
ence: if for a certain annual ſtipend for 
the whole number of paupers which the 
pariſh contracting can furniſh, the exacteſt 
calculation that can be produced from ex- 
perience of paſt facts, or ſpeculation of 
future probabilities, is formed previous to 
agreement; and the hazard of unexpected 
contingencies muſt ſtill be run by the con- 
tractor: yet evident it is, that no one 
would undertake a buſineſs ſo productive 
of trouble, and ſo obnoxious to ignominy, 
without a proſpect of ample repayment. 
If then he, who engages to maintain the 
poor cheaper than they can be otherwiſe 
maintained, has ſtill a profit from their 
maintenance; to diſcover whence that pro- 
fit muſt ariſe, requires no remarkable ar 
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of. penetration: the power of oppreſſion 
is in his hand, and he muſt uſe f it, the gains 
of oppreſſion are within his reach, and **. 
muſt not refuſe them“ . oh 
Indeed, were the farm of a workhouſe a 

ſituation wherein it were poſſible to obtain 
reaſonable pecuniary advantages unconta- 
minated with injury, it is nevertheleſs a 


] have been informed by a ſubſtantial landholder, 
that a pariſh with which he was connected, once con- 
tracted for their paupers with a certain noted farmer of 
the poor, at ſixty pounds per annum; he had forgot 
the number ſent, but it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed. it. 
was ſomething adequate to the ſum paid to the con- 
tractor, The place they were ſent to, was near twenty 
miles diſtant from the pariſh contracting; and ſo ſenſi- 
ble were the officers of the impropriety of their conduct, 
that they ſent the poor by night in order to elude the 
public obſervation and cenſure. They were treated 
with ſo much rigor, that, after a few years had elapſed, - 
the overſeers thought proper to make inquiſition into 
the affair; and my informant, who was then in the 
office, aſſured me, that they found, the number by death 
and eſcapes reduced to eight only, and thoſe ;moſtly 
children who bore evident marks of injury from diſeaſe 
and hunger: one of the elopers was ſaid to have periſhed 
under a hay-ſtack; The parochial workhouſes are 
commonly badly enough managed but the management 
of theſe extra parochial ones is worſe beyond compa- 
riſen, 
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avarice meter With dere of e ale 
riches; farniliarity with miſery rehders s 
inſenſible to its influence; and there are 
poſſibly thoſe now among the moſt inex- 
orable” of eſſors, who, as ſome paſt” 
period of life, had their preſent conduct 
been ſhewn' them in perſpective, would. ; 
have beheld ir with abhorfence, and ex- 
cc a. dos. that 1 ſhould do this things”, 
Whoever, therefore, knowing the fallibi- 
lity of human nature, octaſions the ſeduc- 
tion of his brother, by tha Nadine him” 
into almoſt irrefiſtable temptation; partici- 
pates of his guilt; and incurs the phi "2 
ment of thoſe, who contribute to diffuſe | 
miſery through the works of a merciful and, 
benevolent creator. { bn 
No very extenſive acquaintance either. 
with the hiſtory of remote apes, or with 
recent tranſactions, is indeed n to 
prove, that the exerciſe of cruelty is too 
frequently 
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frequently, a: | concomitant. of the: acquiſi- 
tion of power. But cruelty is difforemt in 
character; as of different original a the 
cruelty, of ambition, of anger, and of amuſe - 
ment, is ſevere; it is the cruelty of a Nero, 
or a Damitian: but the cruelty of intereſt 
is ſeverer; it is a cruelty of a Metyard, or a 
Brownrigg *, or the farmer of a workhouſe. 
But oppreſſion, ſome will ſay, is not the 
natural on indiſpenſible reſult of . parochial 
contracts, but rather the fartuitous effect 
of diſpoſition in the perſon contracting; 
ſince the difference of expence in ſeparately 
and collectively ſubſiſting a given number 

of individuals, is ſo important, that he 

who, on the ſame allowance in one caſe 
would ſtarve, would in the other have no 
juſt reaſon to complain. But muſt not 
theſe alter their opinion, when informed, 

that the weekly pittance of two ſhillings 
per head uu frequently the condition of 
2 wain- 


* Two female wretches, who at two different ee 
of time, viz. the years 1762 and 1767 ſtarved and tor- 
tured to death innocent children committed to their 
care as apprentices by the pariſh. F 80 

+ Although my ſentiments on the ſubject of vagrancy 
were * diſſimilar to thoſe of the ingenious 

Dr, 
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maintenance for adults and children, able 


and impotent tdgether;' a price, confider- 


ing the preſeat rate of proviſions, plainly 
demonſtrating, that unſatisfied hunger to 
all, and oppreſſive labour to many, muſt 
be the conſequence? What wonder then, 


if thoſe contractors, as has been credibly 


aſſerted, ſometimes detach their unſervice- 
able invalids, thoſe by whom work cannot 
poſſibly. be performed, into the ſtreets, to 


infeſt the . in the character of bes- 


Sars. , oh 
81. {30 


Dr. —_ it gives n me ie pleafiite to "I the ſanction of 


his opinion on the preſent occaſion. ** The above- 
<< mentioned ſtatute of 9 Geo. c. 7.” he obſerves, 
«© hath'been very beneficial in oiaRice; but the matter 


« ſcemeth at lengch to have been carried too far; the 


« overfeers in many places having found out a method 
of contracting with ſome obnoxious perſon of ſavage 
„% diſpoſition for the maintenance of their poor, not 


with any intention of the poor being better provided 


for, but to hang over them in terrorem if they will 
6 not be ſatisfied with the pittance which the overſeers 
« think fit to allow them: and one ſuch taſk-maſter 
« oftentimes undertakes for the poor of ſeveral pariſhes 
or townſhips, But the jullices have power, by with- 


« holding C aſſent, to prevent any bad uſe being 


« made of this kind of traffic,” Burn's Juſt. ed. 176g. 
vol. ili. Pag. 507. 
But 


— 
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But it will be alledged, that all work- 
houſes are not farmed; that there are: many 
where the ſuperintendent neither ſinds ſuh- 
ſiſtence for the poor: nor reaps! the advan- 
tage of their labour, but is merely a ſer- 
vant of the pariſh, paid fbr the trouble of 
his ſuperintendence by the officers, WhO 
themſelves procure proviſion for the houſe, 
and receive its earnings. This plan i in- 
finitely: preferable to the former; but pro- 
bably the number of pariſhes wherein it is 
adopted, is comparatively inconſiderable. 
Neither is it ineapable of abuſe: on the 
virtue of the overſeer, depends the happi- 
neſs of his paupers; nor is even he certain, 
that the portion of work which he exacts 
is all that is really exacted, as an additional 
quota may be clandeſtinely impoſed; by the 
for his own emolument. 
The very appearance of many of theſe 
receptacles of wretched poverty is formi- 
dable even to thoſe, who, are under no 
apprehenſion of ever becoming their inha- 
bitants : they wear, without, the marks of 
dereliction and decay; while emaciated 
forms, with looks of unavailing ſorrow 
or ſurly difeontent, people like unhappy 
ſpeQres the melanchaly gloom within, and 
watch 
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watch with'eagneft :[blicirutle'the mbtibns 
of their :implacable niaſter. And ne exten- 
five: ſtheteii of imagination #5/56quIlire; te 
te them into! a reſemnblanet of the 
enchanied caſties of ronfance,  whoſe>fero:- 
cious giants held their! reign over miſerable 
captives, and 1ubſiftcd en "ths ; un, 85 
r rac i g $2045 
But admitting the eredibilitytof: al that 
bar been or can de ſaid of the humanity 
and generoſity of ſome” of theſe parochial 
vi its, the farmers or managers of 
workhoaſes ; the inckſerlminate conplulſion 
of all who ſue ſob parochial relief, under 
their :dominion; is 2 origin of number 
leſs diſtreſſes. Attachment to one ſitua- 
tion, is the natural conſequence ef long- 
contiriued: reſidenee; and this foible ſeems 
to operate equally through all ranks of the 
community: the cottager is as forid of his 
cottage,” as the tradeſman of his ſhop, ot. 
the gentleman of his villa. Thiere is often 
a ſecret with, not eaſily aceoumted for, to 
reſign the breath of Hfe on the ſame ſpot 
where it was received; thete is often as 
unaccountable an affection for ſome parti 
| cular convenience of - habitation.” Such 
8 _ indeed, art of little importance in 
W. reality, 
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reality; but, chey are gf uh in idea 5, and 
in idea, exiſt, many of ou fublimsſt pains 
and, plesſures. Net the. moment. the une 
happy indigent accepts che ffgtal boon, of 
pariſh allowange, all right to indulgence in 
eircumſtances of this nature hecomęs for 
ever forfeited: thę entry gf hir name on 
the book, is the irrevocableiacꝭ, by which 
he, commences bond ſlave of. the veſtry, 
and ſurrenders the property of his Turf 
diſcretion to the diſpofal of his new ma 
ters, faſtened to their hard ſervitude by thę 
indiſſoluble chain of invinciblę neceſlity.; 
for, in Ihe preſent Rate of things, no man, 
while ſupport can elſewhere. be obtained, 
will ſolicit it from the pariſh. 

On this reluctant, but inevitable aceept- 
ance, frequently enſues the diſſolution of 
families, which by a trivial aſſiſtance might 
have been held together in the enjoyment 
of their little domeſtic felicities. The huſ- 
band! is, pethaps, incapable of labour, the 
wite1 18 not, he only therefore Will be deem - 
$4. a proper, object of pyblic, charity: che 
parochial  divoxce of . conſequence . takes 
place; the tender cannexzon is broken: 
one is committed to the workhouſe, and 
* * left to pine in artificial wide w- 
DA hood. 
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hood. The unfortunate parent, in that 
ſeaſdn of debility when the officious cares 
of filial affection are moſt requiſite for the 
alleviation of thoſe painful infirmities com- 
mon to the greateſt and the meaneſt of 
mortals, is raviſhed from the arms of his 
dutiful and aſſiduous offspring; and trans- 
ferred to the management of thoſe whom 
intereſt is r ng" to op> 

effion. 

Here, unde ätty will be pleaded'the 
propriety of maintaining thoſe whom we 
are obliged to maintain, in the manner 
wherein we chooſe they ſhould be main. 
tained *; that they, by whom the expence 


Ia ſome of thoſe few pariſhes; where allowance | 
out of the workhouſe is permitted, an unkind and inde- 
licate praQtice frequently obtains. ; The pariſh vouch- 
ſafes a trifling pittance of a penſion ; and an ind uſtrious 
ſon or daughter, from the earnings of their induſtry, 
ſupplies the remainder of the maintenance of the aged 
or decrepit parent. In ſuch caſes, an inventory of 
what little houſhold furniture may be in the pauper's 
| poſſeſſion is tmmediately taken, in order that it may 
revert to the pariſh at his deceafe. The poor have 
ſenſibility z and it is really cruel to treat as criminals, 
whoſe property is confiſcated, thoſe who: in this en 
have no crime but igevitable poverty. 


muſt 
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muſt be ſupported, have ſurely a right to 
direction in the mode of expending. But 
however conſiſtent this ſpecious reaſoning 
may. be with the commonly received defi- 
nitions of juſtice, its fallacity will not eſ- 
cape detection by that Being, with whom 
the diſtinctions of honour and diſhonour 
among men are not accounted of; who 
beholds the high and the low with an eye 
of paternal regard, which ſurveys at one 
comprehenfive glance the whole of crea- 
tion; and who has vouchſafed to his rati- 
onal creatures the revelation of one grand 
criterion of morality, one ſtandard of rec- 
titude by which the actions of every man 
ſhould be meaſured, © Whatfoever ye 
would that men ſhould do to you, do 
<«« ye even ſo to them; for this is the law 
% and the prophets.” In caſes, however, 
where the ſalutary influence of this divine 
precept is not properly attended to, it is 
undeniably certain, that intereſt muſt pow- 
erfully operate to the diſadvantage of the 
poor, and that without remedy. The 
workhouſe, as has been hinted, is the 
maintenance of its keeper; he, with eyes 
faſcinated by Mammon the god of this world, 


through the filthy miſt of lucre beholds, 
D objects 
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objects indiſtinctly, miſtakes inability. for 


obſtinacy, and. urges the incapable. to, toil 


with the unrelenting ſeverity of an Egyptian 
talkmaſter. The overſeer is frequently the 
pi ere chr, *, and, as ſuch the moſt 

e $99 Ae irq. e intereſted 


*. In parochial adminiſtrations, the oftenſible miniſter, 
the nominal overſeer, is fometimes a perſon of inferior 
rank; but the king of the pariſh ſtill acts behind the 
ſcene, and the overſeer dares not alter his arrangements. 
Happy the pariſh that has a good king! This, however, 
is too rarely the caſe : 2 ſuperficial obſervation of the 
conduct of mankind will probably be ſuſſicient to diſ- 
cover, that none are ſeverer enemies of the poor than 
the principal landholders. Theſe men are on the ladder 
of ambition, exerting their utmoſt endeavours to attain 
a little eminence, whence they may overlook the level 
of their neighbours ; ; and every thing that retards their 
aſcent, excites their anger and deteſtation. Theſe will 
probably plead, that they have the, moſt reafon to be 
ſevere to the poor, as they are the greateſt ſufferers by 
maintaining them. But the plea js frivolous. No tax 
is impoſed on any buſineſs, but on the ſuppeſition that 
its profits will admit of ſuch a deduction: he, therefore, 
who by extenſive buſineſs obtains large profits, cannot 
with juſtice complain, if his deduction be large in pro- 
portion: if a farm of 201. per annum gain 201. and 
another of 1001. gain 1001. bne pays 41. the other 
201. to'the poor's-rate ; wherein then is the difference? 
It has been remarked. with ſome ſeeming degree of juſ- 

tice 


* 


LS. - 
intereſted perſon in the pariſh “: he con- 
ſalts his own advantage in avoiding all 
_ , 80 250 


tice, that the landholder pays more to the poor tax in 
proportion than country traders or manufactorers, whoſe | 
income may be great and their annual rent of occupa- 
tion ſmall. Theſe would indeed be affected by the tax · 
ation of ſtock, were it univerſally practiced, but it 
does ſeem not proper that it ſnould be ſo, except in the 
caſe of ſuch manufactories as produce, or ſuch ſhops as 
ſell, luxuries only. Neceſſaries are too dear already, and 
the dealer in them cannot ſupport a deduQtion of 5 per 
cent from the profits of his trade ; there muſt, there- 
fore, be an adequate rife in the price of his commodi- 
ties, to the injury of the conſumer. —Moft trades alſo 
are loaded with parliamentary taxes, from which the 
farmer is exempted, T hat the preſent high price of the 
produce of agriculture is more than equal to the diſad- 
vantages of advanced rents, and unkind ſeaſons, is evi- 
dent from the avidity with which farms are taken, and 
the expenſive manners introduced into rural life, The 
landlords, with conſummate wiſdom, are involving 
their eſtates, by purſuing the faſhionable town vices z 
and the tenants are raiſing fortunes to purchaſe them: 
the ruſtic, of conſequence, becomes the independant- 
gentleman ; and the independant gentleman, when bis 
fortune is ſpent, is elevated to the envied dignity of 
wearing a court livery. | 


*I was once informed by an aged diſeaſed female 
pauper that on an application for relief to one of theſe 
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expence which he deems ſuperfluous; and 
conſequently juſtifies the keeper of the 
workhouſe in all his illegal or inhuman 
proceedings. 

The magiſtrate is not leſs. frequently the 
landlord of the overſeer, and naturally 
ſupports his tenant, in ſchemes both imme- 
diately and remotely conducive * to his 
pecuniary emolument. The ſeale of par- 
fimony and tyranny is thus compleat ; the 
opulent are combined againſt the indigent ; 
and all means of redreſs for the injuries of 
the latter, are totally precl uded. It muſt not 
be imagined, that it is here intended to in- 
clude, in one common cenſure, ſo reſpec- 
table a body of men as the magiſtracy and 
yeomanry of a whole nation. That evil 


rural baſhaws, all the ſatisfaction ſhe received was a 
menace of being kicked off his premiſes—I gave her a 
recommendation to a magiſtrate, which as no farther 
complaint was made had I ſuppoſe its deſired effect. 


* Immediately in his own aſſeſſment, remotely in 


that of his tenant, who the leſſer tax he pays can afford 


to pay the greater rent; and, on the contrary, if he be 
burthened with the former, will require to be proporti- 
onally eaſed in the latter; conſequently the landlord 
will be the ultimate ſufferer ; what wonder then if he 
connives at oppreſſion? 


effects 


CE 
effects will reſult from evil cauſes, and thar 
too few have virtue ſuperior to the love of 
money “, is an aſſertion that muſt be rea- 
qily acquieſced in by all who impartially . 
conſider the ſubject : nevertheleſs, there 
are undoubtedly 'many who, induced by 
native generoſity, or acting on principle 
with a noble ſelf-denial of their own incli- 
nations, would willingly treat the deſerv- 
ing and even undeſerving poor with all 
poſſible lenity; but the hands of theſe are 
confined by the power of that execrable 
law +, which abſurdly renders every obſti- 

8 1 nate 


® It is much to the honor of the people called qua- 
bers, that, beſides contributing to the parochial aſſeſ- 
ment in common with others, they maintain the indi- 
gent members of their ſociety at their own expence in 
a decent and reputable manner. Inquiry is conſtantly. 
made by a ſtationary query at their periodical meetings 
for buſineſs, whether the poor are well provided for, 
and care taken of the education of their offspring. 
Many of them likewiſe, in their individual capacity, 
are far from being deficient in acts of occaſional charity; 
though ſome few, may, perhaps, think their double con- 
tribution abovementioned, a diſpenſation for their omiſ- 
ſions of this kind. | | 

+ © If any poor perſon ſhall refuſe to be lodged kept 
& or maintained in ſuch houſe or houſes, he ſhall be put 
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nate illiterate barbarian of an overſeer, or 
church warden, in this reſpect the abſolute 
maſter of his ſuperiors. 

By this time it may be thought that the 
diſeaſe is ſufficiently. deſcribed, and the. 
diſcovery, of a rational ,method of cure. 
ſhould now be the object of attention: 
but that this a taſk of no eaſy accompliſh- 
ment, the ill-ſucceſs of all who have hi- 
therto attempted it, has ſufficiently teſtified. 
Whether this is to be accounted for from 
the inefficacy of the propoſed remedies,, or 
the negligence of thoſe who alone had the 
power of application, the confidence of 
ſucceeding after ſuch repeated failures, 
might juſtly be imputed to a ſuperabun- 
dance of yanity. But the author of theſe. 
lines is no political empiric ; he boaſts no 
infallible catholicon, that has eſcaped the 
reſearches of others; his intention was 


< out of the pariſh book, and ſhall not be entitled to re- 
te ceive relief from the church wardens and overſcers.” | 


9 Geo. I. c. 7. In conſequence of this clauſe, diſobe- 
dience of an overſeer to an order of the quarter ſeſſions 


of Cumberland for relief to a pauper out of the work- 


houſe, was juſtified by the opinion of the judges at the 


aſſizes before whom the queſtion was laid for determina- 


tion, Vide Burn, ed, 11, yol. iii, p· 504+ 
1 rather 
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rather to point out what is wrong, than to 
attempt its rectification: a few hints on 
what he thinks the deficiencies or miſtakes 
of ſome of his predeceſſors, and a few hints 
of probable improvements, is all he pre- 
| tends to ker to the acceptance of the 

peo.” 
With the a0 have written on this 
ſubject of the poor, the dimunition of 
expence to the maintainers, rather than 
the production of benefit to the main- 
tained, ſeems intrinſically if not pro- 
feſſedly the grand deſideratum. But 
what is this expence that it ſnould be ſo 
grudged, and this tax that it ſnould be ſo 
heavily complained of; while other ex- 
pences, and other taxes, infinitely more 
unneceffary and infinitely more oppreſſive, 
are ſpontaneouſly incurred and implicitly 
complied with? Have we not all our dif- 
ſerent ſuperfluities, unknown to our fore- 
fathers ; our conveniencies and elegancies, 
never required by ſimple nature, but created 
by the efforts of a wanton imagination, 
and rendered by cuſtom indiſpenſable ap- 
pendages to the poſſeſſion of property ? Is 
not the air we breathe, the ground we 
tread on, and the food we eat, taxed to 
| main- 


1 1 


maintain a regular ſyſtem of political cor- 
ruption; to ſupport the adminiſtrators of 
our government, and their innumerable 
dependents, in the moſt enormous extra- 
vagance of pomp and luxury? Why then 
ſhould the poor alone be envied a; trivial. 
portion of that wealth, ſo profuſely . diſſi- 
pated by ourſelves, and ſo ſervilely reſigned 
to the hands of thoſe, to whom we have 
delegated authority for the benefit, not in- 

jury, of ſociety ? | 
But the poor, it will be 646. have theie 
ſuperfluities alſo; and the tea table has, in 
particular, been inveighed againſt, as the 
box of Pandora, fraught with all the miſe- 
ries they ſuffer: the conſumption of money, 
the deſtruction of health, and the engroſſ- 
ment of time, have all been charged to the 
account of this unfortunate ſhrine of fe- 
male devotion. Were the uſe of tea, how- 
ever, totally prohibited, it is not by any 
means clear, that a leſs expenſive or de- 
trimental article could be adopted as its 
ſubſtitute; or that the hours redeemed 
from its ſervice, would be allotted to any 
employment leſs unprofitable. There muſt 
be ſome relaxation from labour ; the hu- 
man machine cannot ſupport perpetual 
motion; 


191 
motion; and what relaxation can be found 
in every reſpect more inoffenſive, than the 
enjoyment of this . beve- 

rage 27.7 2.1 N 

There is, indeed, a real and inexpreſſible 
fatal ſource of miſchief, which nevertheleſs 
does not ſeem to have been cenſured with 
ſufficient ſeverity. This 1s the Circean bowl 
of inebriation: over this, the head of the 
family, he on whoſe induſtry principally 
depends its ſubſiſtence, leans rivetted to his 
ſeat, as by inchantment, for hours and days 
and nights together, contaminating others 
by his evil example, and laviſhing in the 
preſent week, with the abſurdity of a 
maniac, the wages procured in the paſt by 
the moſt ſtrenuous exertion of his corporeal 


* As little adapted as tea may ſeem to the purpoſe of 
medicine, its ſedative and antiſeptic qualities have pro- 
bably contributed to diminiſh the frequent occurrence 
of inflammatory and putrid diſeaſes ; and as to the pur- 
poſe of aliment, it cannot reaſonably be thought, that 
the uſe of it bas ſo univerſaily obtained among ſo po- 
pulous, ſo prudent, and intelligent a nation as the 
Chineſe, without ſome knowledge or at leaft preſump- 


tive proofs of its utility, For a particular and judicious 
account of tea, ſee a treatife on the tea plant, by the 
ingenious Dr, Lettſom. 
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abilities; regardleſs of the wants; and im-' 


penetrably deaf to the moſt importunate 
cries of his ſuffering, perhaps Poriſhing 
wife and nee The alchouſe 1 - 3 
5 Df ln s. beer © Wh. 
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diſſolute abandoned parents is really pitiable. Except 
the children apply for aſſiſtance, they are no part of the, 
care of the pariſh: infants are totally incapable of 
making application ; and thoſe of maturer age may 
ſuffer to extremity, before it can be effectually made. 
It, on examination, the parent be found capable of 
maintaining them, there is no means of conſtraining 


him to his duty, but by making diſtreſs of bis goods, 


if he have any, or, in default thereof, impriſonment. 
In this caſe, the charge of ſupporting the children muſt 
devolve on the pariſh ; it will, therefore, be deemed the 
wiſeſt method to let affairs remain in /atu quo, the pa- 
rent purſuing his wonted courſe of ebriety and riot, 
the children pining in nakedneſs, filth, and hunger. I. 
remember being preſent at a veſtry, when a profligate 
father had the aſſurance to apply for aſſiſtance; at the 
ſame time it was known, that he really earned, by a 
peculiarly profitable branch of buſineſs, more than ſuf - 
ficient to have decently ſupported his children; not- 
withſtanding which he ſuffered them to run naked into 
the highway, aſking alms of every traveller, It was 
propoſed to commit him to priſon ; but the motion was 
over-ruled, becauſe the pariſh would then have been 
encumbered with the maintenance of his children,— 

re- 


. 
the infernal manſion, where the demons of 
avarice, extravagance, fury, and prophane- 
neſs, hold their perpetual reſidence ; and 
whence the demons of famine and diſeaſe 
iſſue, like ſtrong men armed, to deſolate 
the cottages of the hamlet, or the ſtreets of 
the city. In vain is there a power repoſed 
in the magiſtrate, of removing in great 
meaſure a nuiſance fo flagrantly pernici- 
ous to the community, the eye of govern- 
ment winks at its continuance : licences 
muſt not be refuſed ; for though alehouſes 
debauch the people, they increaſe the re- 
venue, and aſſiſt to ſupport the ſupercilious 


I remember being{diſguſted at the fight of a young family 
naked at the door of a ſolitary cottage, in a country where 
employment is ſcarcely ever wanting for the induſtrious. 
I remember the circumſtance of a motherleſs infant, 
which, by the common conſent of the neighbourhood, 
was allowed to be ſtarved to death, by the neglect of a 
drunken father, Theſe are not the ideal ſpeculations 
of a book-maker, but real facts, which have come un- 
der my own perſonal cognizance. In all theſe caſes, 
the want of a coercive power for compelling the parent 
to labour, and applying part of his earnings to the ſup- 
port of his offspring, is obvious, But as this was unat- 
tainable, it would ſurely have been no ſuperrogatory exer- 
tion of duty in the pariſh, to have taken the offspring 
from the unnatural parent, and maintained them. 
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courtier who deſpiſes, and the brutal ſoldier 


who inſults his freeborn fellow. citizens *. 


From 


Previous to licenſing an alehouſe, the law requires 

a certificate of the good fame and ſober life and con- 
verſation of the perſon applying for the licence, ſigned 
either by the miniſter and major part of the chureh- 
wardens and overſeers, or by three or four reputable 
ſubſtantial houſholders. Conſidering the character of 
many of theſe gentlemen publicans, it is no great won- 
der the latter alternative is commonly choſen : the re- 
putable ſubſtantial houſholders may be brother tipplers, 
or gameſters, or poachers, or perhaps worſe ; there 
will not often be any heſitation or enquiry made about 
the matter. If the certifiers happen to be perſons of 
ſomewhat higher rank, or better reputation, they will 
underſtand the words, good fame, and ſober life and 
converſation, as mere expreſſions of form, or, at leaſt, 
in ſo lax a ſenſe, that if the party certified does not 
really keep, or propoſe to keep, an open bawdy houſe, 
they think they may ſafely certify him, and of courſe 
will not chooſe. to diſpleaſe a neighbour or cuſtomer, 
who regueſts a favour which coſts them ſo little as the 
trouble of . ſetting their names to a piece of paper. Is 
it not then evident, that no certificate ſhould be valid, 
without the ſignature of the miniſter ? The clergy, 
from their ſtation, may be ſuppoſed independant ; from 
their education, may be ſuppoſed to affix ideas to their 
words; from their ſituation, may be ſuppoſed acquainted: 
with the character of their pariſhioners; and, from 
their 


[61 ] 
From a view. of this diſſipation and im- 
providence in the loweſt rank of ſociety, 
perhaps has proceeded the idea of thoſe, 
who have propoſed a repeal of the pre- 
ſent laws, and the enaction of others by 
which the indigent, in the hour of cala- 
mity, would be left deſtitute of all aid, but 
from the uncompelled courteſy of their 
neighbours. The opinion of theſe appears 
to be founded on a number of erroneous 
principles: firſt, that the poor have, by law 
a claim to ſubſiſtence, which cannot by any 
means be defeated or evaded &. Secondly, 


that 


their profeſſion, may be ſuppoſed too confcientious to 
avouch a known falſity. The law does not require a 
certificate on renewal of the licence of an eſtabliſhed 
alehouſe keeper ; but it ought to do ſo ; ſince he, who 
enters on that profeſſion with tolerable morals, may, 
in leſs than a year, become fo corrupt, as not to be 
allowed to continue in it with propriety. 

* One of the writers in the Spectator before quoted, 
who ſeems to have been no friend to the poor, adopts 
this erroneous principle of an indiſpenſible obligation 
on pariſh officers to maintain every applier for a main- 
tenance, and ſeems much offended at the laws, which 
he ſuppoſes have conſtituted this obligation. For 
my own part,” ſays he, I cannot be mightily pleaſed 
dc with the laws, which have provided better to feed 


% than 


L 62 J 
that reliance on ſuch claim, renders them 
attentive only to the preſent, and careleſs 
| * abt ont + OUT 2 to 


« than employ the poor; we have 4 tradition, that 
& after the firſt of theſe laws was made, they were in- 
e ſulted with that famous ſong,” 3 


Hang forrow and caft away care, 
„The pariſh is bound to find us J.“ 


'To draw any inference to the diſadvantage of the 
poor from the ſentiments of a ballad maker, is futile z 
and to- repreſent the ſatire of the maintainer [which 
theſe verſes undoubtedly are], as the inſult of the main- 
tained, is uncandid. The ſame author further obſerves, 
6 That if the induſtrious man ſhall ſubmit to the 
s hardeſt labour and the coarſeſt fare, rather than en- 
dure the ſhame of taking relief from the pariſh, or 
« aſking it in the ſtreet; this is the hungry, the 
„ thirſty, and the naked, I ought to relieve.” A 
charity that waits for meritorious objects of its exer- 
ciſe, is eaſily practiſed; ſuch objects being, as the 
ſaying is, thinly ſown. Beſides, I do not underſtand 
what ſhame it is to thoſe, who cannot help themſelves 
to be helped by others. It is pride only that can fancy 
it a diſgrace ; and it ſurely cannot be right to beſtow 
on pride the portion due to humility. But this pride 
is the friend of avarice, and therefore muſt be pleaded 
for. Another writer d, in the abovementioned celebrated 
paper, is of very different ſentiments ; in his character 
of Eugenius, No. 177, he ſtrongly recommends the 


> Addiſon, 
practice, 
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to the future: thirdly, that there is an 
opportunity for all, a ſummer ſeaſon, 
wherein, like the ant; they might accu- 
mulate the proviſion of the winter: and 
laſtly, that if all expectation of legal aſſiſt- 
ance were precluded, the terrors of unaided 
poverty would happily operate to the ad- 
vantage of thoſe, who; with the conduct 
of idiocy or inſanity, prodigally waſte, in 
the prime of life, thoſe earnings, which 
ſhould have been reſerved to ſupply the ne- 
ceſſities of the decline. 

The falſity of the firſt aſſertion has' been 
already proved, where it was ſhewn, that 
the diſpenſation or denial of relief is abſo- 
lately at the option of the pariſh officer 
and the magiſtrate; The ſecond is depen- 
dent on the firſt : if the poor know the in- 
validity of their claim, their reliance on it 
cannot be ſufficiently ſtrong to produce de- 


practice of caſual almsgiving,—* I have known him,” 
fays he, when he has been going to a play or an 
«« opera, divert the money deſigned for that purpoſe 
tc upon an object of charity, whom he has met with 
« in the ſtreet, and afterwards paſs his evening at a 
«- friend's fire-fide, with much greater ſatisfaction to 
“ himſelf, than he could have received from the moſt 
« exquiſite entettainments of the theatre,” 


liberate 
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berate wilful negligence, in a caſe of ſutch 
importance. That all have the means of 
providing againſt the day of evil, the 
e time when,“ in the allegorical language of 
the oriental moraliſt, the keepers of the 
* houſe ſhall tremble, and the ſtrong men 
% bow themſelves,” is a poſition equally 
-controvertable, he who ſuſtains and edu- 
cates, with propnety, a numerous family 
on the weekly income of a few ſhillings, 
mult be an economiſt indeed, to exact from 
the current demand, the ſmalleſt ſuperfluity 
'to anſwer the contingencies or certainties 
of a remote futurity. The influence of the 
preſent, where the power of divine grace 
has not ſubdued the unruly paſſions of cor- 
rupt nature, 1s often too powerful to be 
ſurmounted by the dread of diſtant puniſh- 
ment. It 1s not the fear of lothſome or 
excruciating - diſeaſe, that will deter the 
ſenſualiſt or the epicure from the indul- 
gences of their appetites. It is not the fear 
of an 1gnominious death, of which ex- 
amples are continually before the eyes of 
the tranſgreſſor, that will deter the ſons of 
rapine from the purſuit of their unlawful 
occupation: it is not the fear of the hor- 
rors of an inviſible world, more terrible to 
imagi- 
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imagination as their nature is unknown, 


that will deter the ſinner from the com- 
miſſion of wiekedneſs. If then the 1 5 


henſions of poſitive puniſhment eff 


little towards the reformation of the VICIOUS, 


can it be reaſonably: ſuppoſed that the ex- 


pectation of a mere negative retention of 


aſſiſtance in the time of neceſſity, ſhould be 


able to vanquiſh the indolence of the natu- 


rally indolent, or the extravagance of the 


habitually extravagant. 
During a period, wherein the price of pro- 


viſions is exorbitant as at preſent, all ſchemes 
for reduction of expence tothe public, with- 


out oppreſling the pauper, appear abſolutely 
impracticable : and the 1mpropriety and 
cruelty of ſchemes for rendering, by mak- 


ing it intirely ſpontaneous, that proviſion 


more precarious, which is too much fo al- 
ready, muſt be evident to the ſlighteſt in- 
ſpection of the eye of impartiality. Indeed, 
if diſpoſition is to be diſcovered by ſenti- 
ment, and future action, judged of by pre- 
ſent diſpoſition, were the propoſers of ſuch 
ſchemes able to remove the barrier of law, 
and eſtabliſh a deſpotic ſelf directed govern- 
ment over their dependent fellow - creatures, 
extending or refuſing relief when and to 

E whom 
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Se they mi ght think proper, it is much 
to be feared, that, like the infatuated tyrant 
Judea, inſtead of making the heavy bur- 


dens of the people lighter and their yoke 
eaſier, they would cauſe their little finger 
to be found thicker than the loins of their 
predeceſſors; and that inſtead of chaſtiſing 
the poor with whips, they would torment 
them with ſcorpions *. . 


* Among theſe ſchemers for leſſening expence, by 
rendering the ſupport of the p6or in a manner volun- 
*ary, is the celebrated 'author 'of the Farmer's letters ; 
who digreflively touches on this ſubject, and propoſes 
that none ſhould be entitled to relief, but on certificate 

of his merit from the miniſter and principals of the 
pariſh, His opinion cannot be better controverted, 

than in the words of the ingenious authors of the 
Monthly Review, whoſe ſtrictures on this part of his 
performance, I thall take the liberty to tranſcribe. 

« We are afraid, if this-propoſal of granting relief 
ce only to thoſe who ſhould appear upon certificate to 
c deferve it were adopted, many a poor wretch might 

4c he left to ſtarve in the ſtreets ;; for if the preſent view 
« of the horrors of many a parith workhouſe will not 
« deter them from idleneſs and diffipation, nothing 
4 elſe probably ever will be able to do it; for theſe 
c. parochial priſons are in general under ſuch miſma- 
40 enn as 0 render . alrealtertor to all who 
a - are 
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The only probable conſequence of pur- 
ſuing ſuch miſtaken policy, would be the 
Increaſe of beggary and theft. As it is, the 
Poor are but too often revenged on their 
oppreſſors, by making repriſals on their 
property: my poverty, but not my will, 
* conſents,” there is reaſon to believe is a 
falve for the wounded conſcience of many a 
reluctant robber. 
Other writers, either from attachment 
to what has received the ſanction of anti- 
uity, or from a perſuaſion that it would 
be difficult to eſtabliſh any regulations more 
advantageous: than the laws at preſent in 
exiſtence, have propoſed a. continuance. of 


« are ever likely to become the miſerable inhabitants 
« of them: and, as this dread is what prevents many 
4 2 poor creature from applying for admittance, few 
& pariſhes are difintereſted enough to put them under 
«© better regulation, and thereby increaſe the number 
„ agdmitted, and of courſe the expence. 'T bis, how- 
<< ever, would probably not be the cale of theſe pro- 
«© poſed hundred houſes of induſtry, eſpecially while 
« under the public inſpection of men of property and 
« humanity, as truſtees ; and none elſe ſhould be in- 
« yeſted with fuch an extenſive power over even the 
% Joweft of their fellow creatures, as the nature of ſuch 
5 eſtabliſnments renders almoſt unayoidable.“ 
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them with ſome ſeemingly unimportant va 
riations and additions. It is, however, un- 
controvertibly evident, that, without very 
eſſential alterations, no reformationcan poſſi- 

blybe accompliſhed. The verymultiplicity of 
the ſtatutes is, itſelf, an evil; the reduction 
of them, therefore, into one leſs liable to 
miſtake or miſinterpretation, is a meaſure 


firſt and indiſpenſibly neceſſary. The prin- 


cipal point to be aimed at, ſhould ſuch 
alteration ever take place, is to counteract 
the force of intereſt, or divert its tide into 
new channels, adapt its agency to new pur- 
poſes, and as it has hitherto operated to - 
the diſadvantage of the poor, cauſe it for 
the future to operate to their benefit. 

For the management of a national con- 
eern like this of the poor, it is plain, that 
the whole ſyſtem muſt be divided into a 
numberof diſtinct though ſimilar diviſions. 
The parochial diviſion has been tried: but 
the inequality of expence in different pa- 
riſhes, ariſing from the diſproportion of ex- 
tent to population, ſufficiently demonſtrates 
its impropriety for the purpoſes of taxation 


and maintenance *, Taxation, therefore, 
ſhould 


* This inequality is a grievance, whereof much 


complaint has been made, and not without reaſon.— 
There 
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Thould be no longer local and arbitrary, 
but general and uniform, limited like the 
land tax to a certain ſtandard *, by which- 
all - poſſible advantage from parſimony, 
and conſequently every inducement to 
oppreſſion, being effectually obviated ; it 
will be much Jeſs material an whom the 


There is, indeed, a clauſe in the act, 43 Eliz. whereby 
either ſome adjacent pariſh, or the whole hundred, may 
be taxed in aid of the pariſh oppreſſed by the number of 
its paupers: but this method has ſeldom been practiſed; 
the poor have been permitted to ſuffer, becauſe their 
managers were too indigent to maintain them, and too 
proud or too indolent to ſolicit aſſiſtance, from others. 
There is a ſtrange power given by this clauſe to tax 
individuals in other pariſhes; this power may, indeed, 
be of uſe to reach ſome tyrannical gentleman, or over- 
grown farmer, whom his pariſhioners date not aſſeſs to 
the extent of his occupation; but, at the ſame time, 
it may be abuſed into a fair opportunity for indulging 
a plauſible revenge, where there is a ſecret ani- 
moſtty. 

* Perhaps that of four or five fhillings:in the pound. 
If it ſhould be thought ſo high an aſſeſſment would 
be unneceſſary in counties where proviſions are cheap, 
and the maintenance of the poor will of conſequence 
be leſs expenſive, a lower one may be appointed ' for 
ſuch ſituations. 


admi- 
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adminiſtration of maintenance is repoſed®. 


The direction of a truſt compoſed of gen- 
tlemen, clergymen ; and reſpectable tradeſ- 


men, has, however, been by ſome juſtly 


eſtcemed prefer able to the direction of an 
ignorant veſtry . Theſe have conſidered 


the hundred, or ſome other diſtrict of ſi- 
milar dimenſions, as the moſt appoſite di- 


viſion; and accordingly propoſed, that, in 


every ſuch diſtrict, ſuch a truſt ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, wherein might be veſted the 
ſeveral powers of aſſeſſing I the tax, and 

receiving 


It may be queried, if this aſſeſſment thus limited 
be more than ſufficient to maintain the poor, what is 
to be done with the ſuperfluity ? If this ſhould appear 
to be the caſe, let the aſſeſſment be lowered, or let the 
poor live betteg, the rich can afford it. 

+ The truſtees might meet once in three months, or 
oftener, for the tranſaction of buſineſs; and, to ſecure 
a proper attendance at their meetings, a reaſonable ſum 
for expences might be allowed to thoſe who attended, 
and a forfeiture to the ſame amount impoſed on ab- 
ſentees, not incapacitated by ſickneſs. 

t It has been obſerved, that many are conſtrained to 
payment of parochial rates, who, in reality, need pa- 
rochial aſſiſtance, as much as ſome whom they contri- 
bute to maintain; it might, therefore, be better, if all 

labourers 


R 


receiving and diſburſing its produce, to- 
gether with the appointment of all inferior 
officers *. 

An objection has been urged, which 
impeaches in ſome degree the propriety of 
this arrangement, that collective bodies 


IEG with numerous kane whoſe a earn= 
ings amount not to more than ſeven or eight ſhillings 
on an average, were exempted from taxation; ſuch 
exemption would naturally tend to the encouragement 
of induſtry, matrimony, and conſequently population. 

* The aſſeſſment ſhould be as at preſent, according 
to the rate of occupation. To defeat the effects of in- 
tereſt, inflyence, or favour, the overſeer of every pariſh 
{for it is not deſigned to aboliſh the office of overſeer] 
ſhould be obliged to deliver to the truſtees, twice in 
the year, a written account of the annual occupation 
of all his pariſhioners, on penalty of a ſevere forfeiture. 
Wilful colluſion, or miſrepreſentation in this point, 
ſhould be puniſhed with diſmiſſion from the office. — 
Appeal againſt the aſieſſment to be heard and finally 
decided at the firſt general quarter ſeſſions for the coun- 
ty. The proof of error or overcharge to reſt on the 
appellant.—The produce of this aſſeſſment on the 
ſeveral pariſhes in the hundred, or diſtrict, to coaleſce 
into one common ſtock for the uſe of ſuch hundred or 
diſtrict. 


© The number of the children neceſſary to ſuch ex- 
emption, might de fixed, as in the caſe of the militia, 
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* of men are generally found more fevers 
« and arbitrary iti their conduct, than 
“ any of the individuals of which they are 
«© compoſed :” and it is to be feared there 
is too much truth in the aſſertion *. 
Where private intereſt does not exiſt as 
a motive to ſeverity, ſuch ſeverity may re- 
ſalt from an erroneous opinion, that kind- 
neſs of diſpoſition, and weakneſs of intel- 
lect, are. inſeperably united : pride will 
rather ſupport the imputation of vice, than 
that of folly; and conſequently thoſe, 
who in ſecret would obey the dictates 
of nature and conſcience, will in company 
act contrary to inclination and conviction; 
every one being afraid to be directed by 
his feelings, leſt his neighbours ſhould 
form concluſions to the diſadvantage of his 
judgment. Some alſo may eſteem them- 
ſelves obliged in juſtice to the public, as 
faithful ſtewards of its property, to be 
cautious to an extream in the mode and 
meaſure of diſtribution, here, however, it 
| ſhould be conſidered that the exerciſe of 


* This objection may be urged with far greater weight 
againſt the veſtry, when to the fear of ſhame, and the 
notion of juſtice, the operation of intereſt is ſuper-added. 


virtue 


 i& ] 


virtue cannot be a rational cauſe of ſhame ; 
and that the fidelity of a ſteward con- 
fiſts, not in unrequired parſimony, but 
prudent appropriation. of the wealth com- 
mitted to his management. 

Buy the adoption of this plan of apiform 
taxation, all occaſion for ſettlement, and 
all neceſſity of removal, muſt naturally 
ceaſe, | Settlement, that injury to pariſhes, 
that ſource of perpetual diſpute and litiga- 
tion, and removal, that injury to the poor, 
that wanton or malicious chaſe of the un- 
happy from one inhoſpitable region to 
another, will therefore, to the honour of 
our nation, be totally annihilated &. 

0 No 


* Dr. Burn, who ſeems fully ſenſible of the incon- 
veniencies reſulting from the preſent ſtandard of ſet- 
tlements purpoſes to reduce them to that of the place of 
birth, or of the laſt twelve months reſidence ; but theſe 
are by no means-ſufficiently ſimple, or exempt from 
objection.—It would be hard for a perſon, who had 
paſſed a long life at a diſtance from the place of his 
nativity, on the neceſſity of application for relief, to be 
returned thither, unknowing and unknown, to a ſet 
of people, who muſt deteſt him as an unexpected in- 
cumbrance.— It would be hard for a perſon, who had 
lived eleven months and twenty days in one pariſh, on 
ſuch neceſſity to be returned to another, where by a 

ten 
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No diſtinction of the different objects of 
relief will be requiſite, but thoſe of reſident, 
and vagrant ; and thoſe only, on account 
of the manner wherein that relief is admi- 
niſtered. Inhabitation for three years, or 
three months, or three days, as houſholder, 
diurnal —— or er vous 


ten years abſence al his connexions were ety obli- 
terated.—If there were any other ſtandard of ſettlement 
than that propoſed above, the moſt rational would be 
that of the place where a perſon had lived the longeſt; 
dut the determination of that point would often — 
much trouble and be to little purpoſe. Indeed, the pre- 
ſent parochial diſputes about ſettlement are, abſtractedly 
conſidered, a contention about nothing, a mere grati- 
fication of obſtinacy, and the luſt of victory in the 
contenders. If one pariſh were to maintain an inha- 
bitant, who was pariſhioner of another; the latter, or 
at leaſt ſome neutral pariſh, muſt maintain a nonreſident 
pariſbioner for the former, and the injury or benefit 
wauld be reciprocal, Or, in other words, if A was 
born, or had ſerved an apprenticeſhip, or a year's ſer- 
vitude, at York, and were to remove to Norwich, be- 
come indigent, and be ſupported there; Norwich, in 
that caſe muſt conſider, that they have either B at York, 
or C at Mancheſter, or D at Briſtol ; where then can 
poſhbly exiſt the injury? There is, perhaps, no pariſh 
in the nation, but from one cauſe or other has its 
emigrants. 


will 
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will be equally valid for the creation of a 
pariſhioner—laws which exact ſervice or 
money from the capable inhabitant, as in the 
caſe of the highways and militia, proceed on 
the ſame or a nearly ſimilar principle, with- 
_ * ont producing arry « obvious diſadvantage. 
Here, perhaps, it may not be improper 
to admit a ſhort digreſſion; to take a view 
of the preſent ſtandards of ſettlement, and 
examine what purpoſes they anſwer, and 
how far they are conſonant to reaſon. 
There ſeem only three principles, where- 
on ſettlement can be rationally founded: 
the poſitive intereſt of retaining, within 
the juriſdiction of a pariſh, the uſeful and 
unexpenſive mhabitant ; the negative in- 
tereſt of excluding che uſeleſs and expenſive; 
and the equity of maintaining thoſe by whom 
prior advantages have reſulted to the main- 
tainers, as an equivalent for their preſent 
or ſubſequent expence; for where a man 
has beſtowed his labour, and ſpent his 
money, he undoubtedly ought to be ſup- 
ported, when the ability of labouring, and 
the ability of ſpending, terminate together. 
As to the firſt intention the ſtandard of 
birth abſolutely diſappoints it, as retaining 
only thoſe who of neceſſity are —_— ; 
| r 
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for after ſeven years of age, à change of 
ſettlement may be effected. Nor are the 
ſtandards of forty days reſidence, appren- 
ticeſhip, and ſervitude greatly preferable: 
the able bodied induſtrious labourer, with 
a ſmall family, will find no inſuper- 
able difficulty in commencing pariſhioner 
wherever he chooſes; while the infirm, the 
indolent, and the incumbered with chil- 
dren*, will inevitably be returned to the 
place from whence they came, before the 
required term of inhabitancy can be com- 
pleated. The apprentice with the prime 
of life before him, and the ſervant in a 
ſtate of celibacy, may any where be ſettled 
at the option of their parents or them- 
ſelves with more certainty and facility. 


The forty days reſidence, which at firſt ſight pro- 
miſes an eaſy mode of ſettlement to ſuch, is, by the 
publication of notice. and power of removal, converted 
into a mere tantalizing inanity, an ignis fatuus, which 
holds up its light, and diſappears in a moment. It is 
in fact, a ſhew of liberty, but a real impriſonment ; 
nothing more than a licence for pariſh officers to keep 
ſuch inhabitants as they like, and reject ſuch as incur 
' their diſapprobation : accordingly we find few ſettle- 
ments effected, or even attempted, on this plan. 


As 


E 


As to the ſecond intention, the intention 
of rejection, the ſtandard of birth is too 
confined to be of any conſiderable impor- 
tance; fince it rejects only thoſe children, 
whoſe parents are not pariſhioners, but in- 
habitants with known ſettlements : for 
children whoſe parents are both inhabi- 
tants and pariſhioners, children whoſe pa- 
rents ſettlements cannot be difcovered and 
illegitimate children, are all ſettled where- 
ever they are born. The ſtandard of forty 
days reſidence will, indeed, anſwer this 
purpoſe, becauſe inſtantaneous removal 
may take place *; but the ſtandards of ap- 

| 2 


* It ſeems to have been intended for this very pur- 
poſe, as the act of parliament itſelf expreſſes :— 
«© Whereas, by reaſon of ſome defects in the law, 
de poor people are not reſtrained from going from one 
& pariſh to another, and therefore endeavour to ſettle 
&« themſelves in thoſe pariſhes where there is the beſt 
« ſtock, the largeſt commons or waſtes to build cot- 
« tages, and the moſt woods to burn and deſtroy, and 
* when they have conſumed it, then to another pariſh, 
<« and at laſt become rogues and vagabonds.” What- 
ever might be the caſe when this ſtatute was made, did 
no ſuch reſtraint now exiſt, there is no reaſon to think 
that there would exiſt any ſuch ſyſtematical migration 


of paupers.— Beſides, the inconvenience even then muſt 
have 
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prenticeſhip and ſervitude will not, for the 
apprentice and ſervant are by law unre- 
movable. 

On the third principle, the ſtandard of 
birth would be unexceptionable, provided 
7 place of nativity were always the place 

Fhabitatzon- but he, who quits this na- 
ural ſettlement at ſeven years of age, or 
even at fourteen, and returns in the decline 
of life impotent and diſtreſſed, has certainly _ 
no more equitable title to relief than a 
ſtranger. The ſtandards of forty days reſi- 
dence, as houſholder, apprentice, or ſervant, 
in this view are <qually abſurd: in an 
apprenticeſhip, or ſervitude, a perſon might 
be ſuppoſed to contribute ſomething to the 
advantage of a pariſh ; but in forty days 
ary ſojournment, or forty days fag 
end of ſuch apprenticeſhip or ſervitude, 
the ſuppoſition that any thing meriting 


Have been local; for, in Logdon, and many other 
places, there were no woods to burn and deſtroy,” 
The law was probably the offspring of ſome ſcheming 
fenatar, who ſerupled not to eftabliſh univerſal op- 
preffion to prevent particular injury, and whoſe propofal 
accordingly met with a ready approbation ; for the hand 
of avarice has always been buſy in oonſtructing yokes 
tot the neck of poverty, | 


Notice 
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notice as a valuable conſideration for future 
maintenance could be contributed, were 
ſufficiently ridiculous. Such are our ſtan- 
dards of fettlement | and can the laws by 
which they are eſtabliſhed be juſtly ſaid to 


conſtitute any regular or intelligible ſyſtem 
of action *? Are they not rather, .. 
connected train of occaſional expedients, 
ſucceſſively adopted; the latter to rectif 

the errors, or ſupply the defects of the 
former; an unwieldy fabric of heteroge- 
neous deſigns, erected by the line of 
<« confuſion with the ſtones of emptineſs.” 
It may be objected to the preceeding plan 
of immediate ſettlement by inhabnation, 
that were all certain of a maintenance 
e wherever they came, all would reſort to 
„ where the beſt work and the beſt wages 
could be procured, and ſo leave deſolate 
* the more remote and unfertile parts of 
the nation +.” But this ſeems a miſtake— 


there 


For proof that they do not, let the reader recur 
to Burn's Juſtice, where he will find orders of juſtices 
reverſed by the quarter ſeſſions and confirmed by the 
court of King's bench; and others confirmed by the 
ſeſſions, and reverſed by the court. 
+ Tt may be further objeRed, that were this plan to 
take place, frauds * would be continually prafticed ia 


« Vide Burn's Hiſtory of the Poor Lows, p. 235. 
| ſhifting 
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there are, indeed, ſome who are-impatient 
of Teſt in every ſituation; theſe wander 
now, and would continue to wander, were 
ten times more difficulties and diſtreſſes 
the conſequence of their excurſions: but 
many, on the contrary, have an invincible 

attachment to the place oſ their nativity; 
and many are habitually fond of their own 
particular oceupations, and the connexions 
of the fraternity, and the emulation of 
competitors for excellence, are co-operating 
inducements to detain them, where thoſe 
occupations are moſt generally and advan- 
tageouſly practiced: there cannot, there- 
fore, be any danger of a deſtruction of the 
equilibrium of population, by a defection 
of inhabitants from one county to ano- 
ther. There is, indeed at preſent, a very 
detrimental conflux of people from the pro- 
vinces to the metropolis; where the morals, 


ſhifting off indolent and uſeleſs people from one hundred 
to another; but it is to be hoped, that thoſe in whoſe 
hands the management will be repoſed, will have honor 
and virtue ſuperior to ſuch illicit proceedings : and as to 
voluntary peregrination of the poor, in ſearch of the 
beſt maintenance and the mildeſt government, it. will 
be unneceſſary, when liberality and lenity are every 


where equal. 
health, 
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health, and lives of thouſands, are annu- 
ally offered ſpontaneous victims at the altars 
of folly, avarice, and ambition: could an 
eligible means of repreſſing this conflux 
be diſcovered, the diſcovery would be a 
moſt important and deſirable 'acquifition;' ' 
The parochial diviſion for the purpoſes of 
ſeparats taxation and ſeparate maintenance, 
has been conſidered and rejected as improper 
Hor the purpoſe of management, it may, 
perhaps, be retained with propriety, and con- 
ſequently the eſtabliſhment of an office in 
every pariſh ſomewhat ſimilar to that of over- 
ſeer, will be neceſſary. The officers ſhould be 
the immediate ſervants of the truſtees, diſ- 
miſſable at pleaſure: they ſhould be perſons 
of leiſure ſufficient to tranſact the buſineſs 
of their department with propriety; of diſ- 
cretion ſufficient to act in all the variety of 
caſes that may come under their cognizance; 
and of diſpoſition, as far as diſpoſition can 
be aſcertained, liberal and benevolent. 
There are, perhaps, no two circumſtances 
wherein a greater diſparity is viſible, than 
in the execution of thoſe offices which are 
inevitably impoſed, and of thoſe which 
are voluntarily choſen; thoſe where trouble 
18 NN by expence, and thoſe where 
| F it 
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it is repaid by peeunjary advantage : the 
negligence in one caſe, and the diligence in 


the other, are equally conſpicuous . Phi- 
lolophers talk of patwiotifm, and public vir- 
tue; and from the ideas of theſe, may have 
originated the cuſtom of foreing people 
upon the performance of duties without 


recompenee: but ſpeculation and reality, 


theory and practice, are frequently at vari- 
ane ſuch officers undertake their buſineſs 
with reluckance; and, if they are not 
honeſt beyond the common charaſter of 


the age, will be ſure to find ſome means 


er other for ſelf- payment a ſalary, there 
fore, ſhonld be allotted to every overſeer, 
proportionetl to the peculiar eircumſtances 
of his ſituation; and the extent of r 
juriſdickion. 

The means of maintenanee, and proper 
perſons to adminiſter them, have been 
pointed out: the mode of adminiſtration 
only remains to be conſidered. 

Much has been ſaid in favour of ſome 


one uniform method of ſupporting the 


* For inftance the officers appointed by government 
for acquiſition on ſecurity of its revenues. 

* Sir Richard Lloyd's ſcheme is of this mixed nature. 

Vide Burn's Hiſtory, pag. 195. 


poor: 
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poot'; and that of hundred houſts propoſed 
about twenty years fince by Mr. Alcock, 
has had many recommenders, and in ſome 
places been actually adopted. Bùt there 
are objections which militate, with energy, 
againſt its univerſal and indiſeriminata adop- 
tion. For à body compoſed of various 
characters, a er N he rien wall 
be neceſſary. 
For the aged arid znfirm who have gude 
habitations, relief at thoſe habitations by 
payment of their rent a weekly allowance 
to procure them food, and an annual:fup- 
ply of decent cloathing, will andoubtedjy 
be moſt proper. For other indigent '/houſs 
holders in caſe of accident and ſudderi 
ſickneſs *, relief at G will An de 
oy mort 


- — 


* As a delay of affiſtance muſt, in thefe and ſoms 
other circumſtances, prove as injurious as 4 total refuſal, 
in caſe of denial or demur on. the part of the' overſeer, 
any two truſtees ſhould be impowered, on complaint of 
the pauper, to order ſuch relief as may to them appear 
neceſſary, till the next general meeting, when the affair 
may be further inveſtigated. There are other temporary 
diſtreſſes beſides thoſe ariſing from diſeaſe or accident, 
which ought to come under the cognizance of the public 


in order for relief—In ſevere froſt, the buſineſs of the 
E 2 ſhoe- 
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moſt eligible ; ; and where the family. ; is nu- 
merous, and the diſeaſe communicable by 
infection, the precaution of an eatly ſepa- 
ration by removal of the uninfected to a 
temporary refidence; will be - beneficial to 
the ſufferers in preventing the aggravation 
of malignity, and:cto the public in. pre- 
ventingi expences which avarice depending 
on chance frequently incurs byſ its own _ 
negligenſte. 

v 3 Its may be ſaid, that ſupphüng the 
poor with money, will only be ſupplying 
ee thtm with the means of intemperance?: 
but no ſuperfluity of allowance ſufficient 
to admit of ſuch abuſe, is intended, and 
he who is both hungry and thirſty, will 
ſcarcely expend what ſhould procure him 
both meat and drink in drink only. To 
prevent a miſapplication in this reſpect, 
where the prevalence. of temptation is ex- 
pected, ſome might propoſe the contrac- 
ting with. tradeſmen to provide with neceſ- 


bricklayer, the ſhoemaker, the gardener, and thoſe who 
are employed on the water, is at a period Severe froſt, 
it is true, is ſeldom in this climate of long continuance; 
but while it does continue, the un from it 
ſhould receive pecuniary aſſiſtance. | 


© 


ſaries 
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ſarjes a certam number of families; but 
here, the mortifying conſideration of the 
general depravity . of human nature, will 
again occur: the love of money, that root 
of eviloi whoſe poiſonous ſap is diffuſed 
through every —.— of ſociety, will be 
ſure to exert its miſehievous influence ; 
bad proviſion, the refuſe of the ſhambles 
and the granary, will be diſpenced to 
thoſe, who dare not t what they do 
not pay for. 

The characters of age and youth are, in 
many reſpects, diflimilar, particularly in 
the ſli — regard paid by the latter, to their 
place of reſidence? where ever they are 

ſituated, they ſoon become ſatisfied with 
their ſituation. To youth, therefore, a 
proper method of confinement will be no 
injury, but rather an inexpreſſible benefit, 
ſince to the want of ſuch confinement; 
muſt be attributed that adſcititious wicked- 
neſs, ſo obſervable in many who are too 
young to be apprized of its criminality. 
The force of education is univerſally ac- 
knowledged : the tender mind inſenſibly 
aſſimilates to the minds of its companions, 
and the manners are preſerved decent, or 
Py vitiated 


* 
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vithited, merely by example. The pupil 
of a pious family will fear a lie, and trem- 
ble at an oath; the ſcholar of an ale-houſe 


be accompliſnhed in deceit and profancneſs, 
I virtue then be le to vice, and 


proper tuition be à means of promoting vir 
tue, duty; no leſs than humanity, calls loudly 
for ſome care of poor orphaned, deſerted, 
and neglected children, who are now left at 
large to learn lazineſs, which will render 
them a burden, and miſchief which will 
render them a peſt to ſociety. For the 
reception, therefore, of this claſs of indi- 
gents, the propoſed hundred houſes may 
probably be adopted to conſiderable ad- 
vantage. | n 
In whatever view the preſervation of 
life may appear to the ignorant and un- 
thoughtfal, to the intelligent and con- 
ſiderate it will ever appear of the. utmoſt 
importance; and in all eſtabliſhments of 
this kind ought to be the primary object of 

attention. In the conſtruction of theſe 
houſes grandeur or elegance were abfur- 
dity : the fimplex munditiis is ſufficient ; 
but falubrity of air and foul, and extent 
of capacity, are articles abſolutely indiſ- 
| penſible 


I 
penſible'*;; and no other precaution that 
. e ae _ | ns pro- 

0 FH biin Auction 


"ay In AruBtures ed vie uſeof d tee, 
the hollow quadrangle has been frequently adopted, as 


3; form preferable to allothers;; and as frequently and 


zuſtly cenſured, as proving, incompatihle with health, 
by producing a ſtagnant and impure atmoſphere : and, 
indeed, where the ſurrounding buildings are lofty, and 
the ſurrounded area ſmall, this inconvenience will be 
felt in its utmoſt ſeverity. But an oblong quadrangle 


cottages, (as propoſed by Dr. Burn?) the upper end 
conſiſting of the manager's houſe, a ſchool, a chapel, 
and rooms for manufaQories, and the lower end in- 
cloſed with an open paliſade only, may have its ad- 
vantages without liability to the abovementioned ob- 
jection. Theſe cottages ſhould be ſeparated, eicher by 
party walls of brick, or by ſmall vacant intervals. 
The upper rooms ſhould be ventilated by means of 
windows placed oppoſite to each other, a circumſtance 
more eſſential to the ſalubrity of all lodging places, than 
is commonly apprehended. In every cottage ſhould be 
placed a family compoſed of five or fix children, under 
the care of one matron. Such widows as are admitted 


reſidents, hould have the care of their own offspring : 


e Vide Hiſtory of Poor Laws, page 233. 
f The idea of a priſon, encloſed all round with dead 
walls, is diſgufling and in this caſe unneceſſary, 


F 4 and 


or double L, the ſides compoſed of a number of low 
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duction of diſeaſe, ſhould be neglected: 
but notwithſtanding all precaution, diſeaſes 
muſt ſometimes be produced; and in dif- 
ferent caſes a different management will be 
found neceſſary. Diſtempers, to whoſe 
attacks the patient is only once obnoxious, 
are generally leſs injurious to children than 
to adults; no meaſures, therefore, need be 
taken for their extirpation: to retard the 
the rapidity of their progreſs, ſo far as to 

obviate the effects of vitiated air or accu- 
mulated putrefaction, will be all that is 
requiſite . A conduct totally oppoſite, 
muſt be purſued reipoliing W 


and other ſingle women, dependant on the public for 
their ſubſiſtence, ſhould be appointed nurſes to the or- 
phans.—Hours of work, learning, refreſhment, and 
relaxation, ſhould be fixed and adhered to without de- 
viation. Active labour performed abroad will be moſt 
conſiſtent with the health of the young agents; and 
where ſedentary buſineſs under cover is choſen, the 
workſhop ſhould be ſpacious and airy, and the number 
of the employed reſtrifted according to its dimenſions. 


In reſpect to the ſmall pox, inoculation affords a 
happy exemption from danger; that beneficial practice 
ſhould, therefore, always be adopted by way diy pre- 
vention, 


which, 


ü „ 
which; like the former, are acquired: hy 
contagion, but may nevertheleſs. recur at 
various periods of life &, ſo that the un. 
happy ſubject obtainsþno future ſecurity 
from his preſent ſufferings: in this -cir4 
cumſtance, the fruit if poſſible, ſhould be 
nipped in the very bud, the ſpark extin- 
guiſhed at its very firſt appearance r. 
But the preſervation of health is of not 
more importance, than the preſervation 
of morals. Sobriety, therefore in the go- 
vernors and attendants of theſe houſes 
(notwithſtanding a proper ſerupuloſity in 
that reſpect. will too often render the 
choice perplexing) is a qualification never 
be diſpenſed with: and any of the elder 


„ FThe petechial and other contagious fevers,” and 
the ulcerated ſore throat. The former may often be 
prevented by a proper regard to cleanlineſs and purity 
of air; the latter, depending more upon the tempera- 
ture of the weather, and being particularly incident to 
children, may frequently make its appearance. 

+ For this purpoſe a ſeperate houſe ſhould be ap- 
propriated, as a little lazaretto, adjacent to, but not 
within the encloſure; and thither the patient ſhould be 
immediately removed, and placed under the care of a 
judicious medical practitioner, engaged tc to e as 
occaſion might require. 


3 


. — of their example. can · 


doi v. ut be 1rousferred. to n , Gtnatian, 


nat be.anparious to others . [Fad the ſame 
reaſon, frequent; arxcurſions fram the houſe 
wnitate ; and it is next to impoſſible to 
pals the ſtreets af any populas' town, 
without bearing language and'viewing be- 
hayiour, very improper for imitation. 
Some, perhaps. may afk, to what: pur- 
*, poſe is all this extraordinary attention 

4 to education? what will at avail ? your 
8 «; pupila muſt be diſmiſſed to the Rage of 
** the world: a ftage, where vice reigns 
e triumphant, and is ready in arms 
« to reduce them under her dominion.” 
He, however, who is fortified with the 
armour of good principles and good habits, 
may perhaps endure the conflict, and 
eſcape the yake which muſt otherwiſe be 
embraced without reſiſtance. - 

By a regular and reſolute perſiftence in 
the methods that have been recommended, 
the number of Vagrant poor would al 


-— "The houſe of palm hereafter to be men- 
tioned. 


by 
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bly foan be diminiſhed : nevertheleſs a pro- 
viſion for theſe unhappy itinerant indigents, 
requires immediate attention; and that of 
hundred houſes may, perhaps, in i 
ald juſtly claim the preference. 

This claſs of paupers ſeems e 
reducible into two capital divifions, the 
moffenſiwe and offenſive; the former 
whereof will admit of further diſtinction 
into different ſpecies. _ 

Amongſt theſe may be ranked all, who 
are abfalutcly diſabled in body, or deficient 
m underſtanding ; with thofe whoſe par- 
tial imbecility of intellects, or natural auk- 
wardneſs, prevents their ever attaming to 
dexterity in their various occupations. 
Theſe have ſeldom any ſettled habitations, 
but wander through the country from 
maſter to maſter, the firſt who are diſ- 
charged and the laſt who are taken; ſome- 
times employed at wages inadequate to their 
ſubſiſtence, and often not employed at all. 
Theſe ace moſtly of ſhamefaced addreſs, 
and puſillanimous diſpoſition , they can- 
not intrude themſelves into buſineſs, or 
exact alms with noiſe and impudence, but 
rand trembling at a door or in a corner, 
and 


L 

and qimplore aſſiſtance only With e of 
diſronſolation . 
There are others born to better ben 
pets, who reduced to indigence, by ex- 
travagance or misfortune would willingly: 
apply themſelves to labour; but find it 
difficult in age to learn leſſons, to which 
their youth has been a ſtranger. Nor 
would ſuch obtain employment, even at 
the price of bread; it will not anſwer the 
purpoſe of artificers and manufacturers, 
to have their work and their commodities 
ſpoiled by bunglers; and even in the ſer- 
vants of farmers, ſkill is a — not 
lefs requiſite than diligence. 

All theſe would unddabedly accept 
with thankfulneſs a reſidence, more tem- 
porary or permanent as the nature of their 
eaſes might require in a houſe of relief 
purpoſely provided for their reception. 

In moſt propoſals for eſtabliſhments of 
this kind, the erection of manufactories 
has been a principal object of conſidera- 


* When ſuch do venture to apply for aſſiſtance, 
they tell their ſtory in ſo imperfect a manner, that the 
timidity and heſitation of weakneſs is miſtaken for the 
confuſion of guilt, and the falterings of impoſition, 


tion, 
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tion, and that with the double view of 
diminiſhing :expence;-and. providing: em- 
ployment for thoſe whom want of em- 
ployment only reduces i ta want of necoſ- 
ſaries. But the ſucteſs of ſuch. ſchemes 
in a Jucrative view, is- rather problemati- 
cal; ſinee thoſe who are bred. to one pro- 
feſſion, will rarely be of any great utility 
n another : and a as ag the few happy 

, "TR 0 - geniuſes 
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= * As to the women, the caſe is Jifferent : 1 
few females who cannot either knit, or ſpin, or uſe their 
needles. For weavers or taylors alſo work may be pro- 
vided in their own profeſſions, ;; the latter, at leaſt, may 
furniſh. themſelves and their fellow paupers, with 
claathing. But huſbandmen, of whom perhaps a third 
Part of the objects under conſideration are compoſed, 
will be of no uſe in ſedentary occupations. Moſt of 
theſe, however, have been uſed to digging, and ſome 
might be, employed in the cultivation of vegetables, in 
A, piece of ground appropriated to that purpoſe. And 
hence the orphan houſe, the houſe in queſtion, and 
houſe of confinement, hereafter to be mentioned, may 
be ſupplied. with that kind of proviſion, Beating of 
hemp, it may be ſaid, can be performed by every one 
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of thoſe to n_ that occupation is e ee 
will juſtly render it diſguſting to others; it ſhouldg 
therefore, be adopted in the houſe of confinement only. 

As 


[ 4 } 


geniuſes, to whom nothing it a difficulty, 
ho can turn as the ſaying is their hands 
to every thing, till by age vr diſeaſe inca- 
Paritated for buſineſs, they will not be 
_ to require | nan 
ll 491115 e wr de 

As theſe boote are not en ang holes for 
lazineſo, all capable of labour, wbo cannot be em- 
played therein with propriety, on the firſt favourable 
Viciſſitude of weather, or certainty of their obtaining 
employment, ſhould be diſcharged and ſupplied with a 
printed teſtimonial of their good behaviour, ſpecifying 
the rime of their diſmiion ; on producing whereof they 
fhrovld, in any ſubſequent caſe of neceffity, be received 
without heſitation into the ſame, or thy other houſe 
ecefitous,—-The keeping regiſters, and printing unnual 
Its of all perſons entertained and diſmiſſed; and dif 
trĩbuting copies of ſuch liſts to the truſtees of evety 
Kundred, the governors of every houſe of relief, and 
the orerſeers of every pariſh in the nation, would pet» 
haps be the moſt effectual means of preventing impo« 
fition,-Thoſe whoſe conduct in the houſe of relief may 
demonſtrate that their continuance therein is improper, 
ſhould be removed into the houſe of confinement, 

Such as chooſe to ſee what has been faid on the ſubjec 
of erecting manufaRories, are referred to Dr. Butn's 
Hiftory of the Poor Laws, where ſeveral n of 
chat kind are collected. 
» 


evening 
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evening of repoſe after oaths eres; 


ought to be theit portion. 

There is a number of indigent Segen 
ners of. a ſtill different character; thaſe 
milies and habitations but neverthaleſa 
make the regular progreſs from county to 
county with the hay time and harveſt; and 
detained by fickneſs, and other unexpected 
the place of their deſtination, till the ſed 
fon of employment is over,. For thele, 
and other inoffenſive travellers, it has been 
propoſed with humanity that does honour 
to the propoſer *, to erect adjoining to 
every houſe of relief an appartment like 
the oriental caravanſeras, open te all 
comers, who ſhould. there be entitled to 
lodging and maintenance for one night 
only, caſes of uncommon or dangerous 
inclemency of weather excepted, when the 
entertain ment, ſhould bs of equal duration *. 


Only 


:P Mr. Alcock. ; 
At quitting any one of theſe i inns, the traveller 
Would he ſupplied with money to ſupport him to the 
next. — In caſe this ſcheme were adopted, the laws: 


againſt paltry lodging houſes, thoſe neſts of thieves, 
proſtitutes, 


. . | 


TY. | 
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Ou one claſs of vagrants chat of ha- 
bitual beggars not) remains unnotieed 
theſe are cithey impbſtors really robuſt and 

healthy, but aſſunung the appearance of © 
Gekneſs and decrepitude; or actual ſufferers" 
from diſeaſd or accident, wo notwith- 
ſtanding are of ſufficient ability to procure 
a ſubſiſtence! by their own induſtry; / but 
chooſe to make their ſufferings! lea for 
obtaining it from the benevolènce of 


others: the maxim of all theſe is liberty 


and indolence; reſtraint and labor *, in a 
e where the nen of egreſs” 15 
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aliens and beggars, Sight be ſeverely put in exe- 
cution with propriety. Such houſes are both a nui- 
ſance to particular neighbourhoods, and an injury to 
ſociety in general: inoffenſive characters being neceſ- 
ſitated to ſojourn at them in company with vicious ones 
decome corrupted by their example. 10 
Of all the unworthy itinerants ho crave 9 5 
none perhaps are a greater peſt to the community, than 
the race commonly dehominated gipſtes; a race, who” 
lodge in barns, dine under hedges, pilfer from villages ; | 
and menace vengeance to farmers and others, who re- 
fuſe them entertainment,—Theſe certainly ought to be 
deprived of that liberty, which they mike fo bad a 
uſe of, 'and rendered ſerviceable to the intereſts of thoſe 
1 have W and — 1 ; 


rendered 
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rendered as much as poſſible 


with the preſervation of health, will there- 
fore be their propereſt allotment . For 


theſe unworthy members of ſociety, though 
by the profligacy of their conduct they 
have juſtly forfeited their {geedom, no 
decent accommodation ſhould be want- 
ing+; neither ſhould they be ſubjected to 
oppreſſive or injurious treatment: in 

the midſt of judgment we muſt remember 
mercy, and conſider they are our brethren. 
For this reaſon, thoſe barbarous flagella- 
tions appointed by our preſent laws ought 
to be 2 + x they are equallv incon- 
| ſiſtent 


| * With this view, a number of rooms might be diſ- 
perſed over an extenſive area, and ſurrounded with 
walls of that height and ftruQure, as to preclude all 
hope of eſcape in the moſt artful or adventurous, 
+ Dr. Burn juſtly remarks on the impropriety of 
thoſe ſchemes of proviſion for the poor, which propoſe 
- 2 ſeparation of the fexes, conſtituting a populus virorum, 
and a populus muliarum ; and therefore, even in this 
propoſed kouſe of confinement, the married ſhould be 
permitted to reſide together. 
I Tf news-paper intelligence may be depended on, 
theſe inhuman penalties are too often inflifted ; as one 
inſtance hereof, the following is tranſcribed from the 
' Public Ledger of Dec. 26, 1772. © In @ country, 
. GG wherein 


compatible * 


[ of F. 
with feaſon and human 


ity ; tie 
Ct eee and {only 
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S Bae 3 Wales peeve court of 
<jjuſtice, thut ſlavery is unkhowny und that the owns 
f negro hin power to/compel: his laue t r- 
tur t Afperitay withput the 1 
meat with the, following poniſhmegt inflied: apt a. 
| 4 goor fellow, for leaving his wife N 54 


Able to a arith, (or rather to 1 more proper 
In theſe hard” times, for not Raying ing to Rarye |w i 

nk Go or fot in à goal.) Vn ehe from the ca- 5 
terbury Jourbal ef Dec. 22, 1772, and id 25 follows. 
On Tueſdhy laſt, Wimam Dodd wab committed to- 
St. Dunſtan's goal, Canterbury, for running away, 
and leaving, his family chargeable to the pariſh of 
6 Willeſborough, and ordered to be kept to hard la- 
& bour for one month, and to de whipt once a week 
« till his back is bloody. On Thurſday he received 
< his firſt whipping; will be whipt again on Thurſday 
« 24th, Thurſday 31ſt, and on the laſt day of his 
« confinement,” ——The author of this effay is far 
from thinking a proper power over the poor unneceſſary; 
he well knows many of them are ungrateful and re- 
fractory z and, if there were no compulfory laws, the 
number of ſuch might increaſe : but he would have the 
power repoſed in better hands than it is at preſent, and 
if poſſible never abuſed. - 

* The abuſe of animals ought to be reſtrained by 
ſome ſevere penalty: the cruelties inflicted on them, in 
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n to abliterats; the: ſenſe of ſhamęg 46 
awaken the diabolical- paſſions of wrahiaing 
revenge in the puniltiet and extipguiſhiall 
in the boſom of the puniſhet: 
whete | ample. gonfinement ill not. ſab- 
due turbulence of diſpoſitien, be faſting 
room of Mr. Fielding will he much more 
clgible, and probably: ſucceſsful expedient. 

The adoption of another part of Mr. 
Alcock's plan; that relative to infirmaries 
ſeems ba pe- ny one In theſe » 


< (61444 20ks F 
rage or wantonneſs, 10 Ji common be men oY 


| backney coachmen, « carmen and hurctiers, * are infole « 
rably offenſive to the compallionate' part of mankind, 
| who, if. they preſume to intercede in behalf of che 
pol ſufferin ng brutes, Are. ure to be inſulted 'by 
thoſe worlet than brutal brethren of the boilewhip a and 
bludgeon. 
In the confiruQtion of theſe infirmarics, tc p. prin 
cipal] point attended to, muſt be the guarding againft the 
ſtagnation or communication of putrid effluvia. This 
purpoſe will perhaps be beſt accompliſhed, by à building 
compoſed of: a range of rooms, with doors immetiutely 
opening on an area in the external alr, or it moſt fe- 
cured from the perpendicular deſcert of moiſture by 'A 
light projection. By this structure, all impurities ex- 
baling from the fick, inſtead of eitculating from room 
to room, or lingering in cloſe courts or crouded gal- 
G 2 leries, 
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mould be ſituated adjacent to every houſe 
of relief and — 2 for the reception 
of ſuch reſidents in either as may be attack - 
ed with any ſudden ſickneſs capable of 
conveying infection to others: and like- 
wiſe for that of n or travellers in 
a ſimilar ſituation. 

The management of the foverdl houſes be- 
fore — viz. the e hou ſe, the 


* kitins will " the current of air be eben 4. 
perſod : the cielings of theſe rooms ſhould be much 
loftier than thoſe in common uſe; and if ſome of them 
were uncieled in the manner of a barn, the eſcape of 
the vitiated air, through the numerous interſtices be- 
tween the tiling will be an additional advantage, and 
ſuch rooms will be ſufficiently warm for ſummer, The 
erroneous practice of ſending the unfortunate ſick to be 
deſtroyed in the erouded hoſpitals of crouded cifles, 
has been judiciouſly cenſured in an ingenious pamphlet 
publiſhed laſt year, intitled Thoughts on Hoſpitals : 
but ſpite of all information and all remonſtrances, the 
ſtructure and œconomy of our hoſpitals remain unim- 
poved ; and Newgate, that inexhauſtible fund of artificial 
diſeaſe, continues to diffuſe its poiſonous exhalations among 
the people. There is a charitable foundation © lately 
eſtabliſhed on a plan much preferable ts that of our 
hoſpitals, viz. for viſiting the ſick poor at their own 
houſes, and ſupplying them with medicines. 


t The Diſpenſary in Alderſgate-ſtreet. 
houſe 
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houſe of relief for adults, and the houſe of 
[confinement for habitual beggars, and ſturdy 
vagabonds, with their ſeveral infirmaries, 
mult be veſted in the truſtees. By them the 
reſpective governors muſt be appointed; 
and to them, the ſaid governors together 
with the parochial overſeers, muſt account 
quarterly for all ſums received and ex- 
The apprehenſion of vagrants on the 
p plan, is an act of abſurdity and 
cruelty; ſince they can only be conſigned 
to a temporary confinement in bridewell, 
to be diſmiſſed thence improved proficients 
in villainy; or be paſſed to what is called 
their own ſettlement, to be ſtarved or 
poiſoned in a farmed workhouſe ; or at 
beſt, returned to a precarious dependence 
on voluntary charity. On the propoſed 
plan, ſuch apprehenſion will be an act of 
real kindneſs, all objections to which muſt 
vaniſh on conſideration of its beneficial 
conſequences. After a proper diſcrimina- 
tion of the different characters of the ap- 
prehended, different places of abode will be 
ready for their reception: the truly diſ- 
treſſed cannot be injured by admiſſion to a 


hoſpitable manſion, where every happineſs 
G 3 conſiſtent 
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coniſiſtent with the ſtation of -@ pauper, 
awaits their acceptance; and from ſich a 
tuation, none but the incorrigibly indo- 
lent, "reſtleſs, and impoſing, would attempt 
or wiſh to eſcupe; and thoſe, after repeated 
trials, ſnould be deemed habitual beggars, 
who are incapable of rightly directing 
their own conduct, or judging of their 
own welfare, and conſequently cannot be 
 mjured by condemnation to perpetual im- 
priſonment and perpetual labour . 

Ko WH | F ole 4 


The 

* By ripe laws, rewards are appointed- for 
the apprehenfion of vagrants ; but few, perſons chooſe 
to medule beſide their own buſineſs, and by ſo. meddling 
obtain the opprobrious appellation of informer b. Such 
apprehenſion, therefore, had better be made more im- 
mediately the buſineſs of the overſeer, to whom a pre- 
mium ſhould be aſſigned for every perſon committed to 
any of the. houſes; he ſhould likewiſe be liable to a 
forſeiture, on conviction of wilfully negleQing to re- 
lieve diftreſs, or conniving at impoſition. In caſes of 
fickneſs, or other evident neceſſity, he muſt tranſmit 
the party immediately to the infirmary, or houſe of re- 
lief 3 and in caſes of more doubtful nature, | whey fraud 


An appellation, which, whatever idea may be af- 
fixed to it by the vulgar, will, in the preſent caſe, re- 
ficet diſhonour on no man, 


may 
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+ The: very idea of a total prohibition 
<f thange of place to the lower order 6f 
people, mutt; appear ridiculous to all, who 
have conſidered the nature of man and of 
This change, however, as a cit- 
— continually productive of impo- 
ſition, certainly requires regulation. A- 
mong the variety of cauſes to which the 


may be duſpected, ee to the two next adja- 
eent truſtees: for directions: for, without examination 
before two or more truſtees, none ſhould be *—— 
to the houſe of confinement. 

To this plan of perpetual impriſonment, may be 
objected the difficulty of governing ſuck à number of 
immoral characters, as will be collected together; and 
the danger of the confined becoming too numerous for 
te means provided for their ſubſiſtence, But expe- 
rience ſhews, that difcipline may be preſerved among 
ſuch characters; and what ãs effected in one place, may 
ſurely be effeedin another; by a gentle treatment of 
the more docile, a party will always be ſecured to ma- 
nage the refractory 3 and the puniſhment is too well 
adapted to the crime, to admit of the yu — nia 
ed with able-bodied priſoners, - 

As by the preſent highway and vagrant acts, every 
man is in effect conſtituted a conſtable in certain caſes; 
ſo every truſtee, whether in the commiſſion for tl 
peace or not, ſhould; in all matters relative to the poor, 
be conſtituted a juſtice, 


6 G4 prevalence 
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prevalence of the profeſſion of vagrancy 


muſt be attributed, one perhaps of the 


moſt conſiderable, is the perpetual viciſſi - 


tude in the ſtate of our. military eſtabliſh- 
ments *: a number of perſons are ſuddenly 
taken from one courſe. of life, and intro- 
duced into another totally diſſimilar. From 
this they are diſmiſſed bn long diſuſe un- 


How far the eſtabliſnhment of a national militia 
may have contributed to ſecure the nation from the 
attempts of foreign enemies, I leave to politicians to 
determine: but very certain I am, it has contributed 
to extend the dominion of two inteſtine ones, infinitely 
more dangerous to the ſtate, than. all the Frenchmen 
and Spaniards in Europe; I mean indolence and im- 
morality, Many a comparatively. innocent character, 
has made a- ſpeedy tranſition from the plough tail, 
through the battalion, to the gallows.— The month's 
relaxation from labour, and reſidence in quarters, is 
more detrimental. to youth, than a ſuperficial obſerver 
of things might imagine: habits of idleneſs, ſwearing, 
gaming, and drunkenneſs, are eaſily. acquired by ex- 
ample : and, when once acquired, are ſeldom or never 
reſigned.— It were, indeed, well, if all who ſuffer con- 
tamination of morals from this ſcheme of expenſive 
parade, were of the lower order of ſociety.—It is to 
be feared many ſober gentlemen, who have figured as 
militia officers, have obtained their military rank at the 
pr ce of their virtue, 


qualified 
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qualified for labour, and unprovided with 
employment; to point out the conſequence 
would be ſuperfious. The remedy. is ob- 
vious, all that have families in any place, 
however remote from the place of their diſ- 
charge, ſhould be directly tranſmitted 
thither, and ſupplied with caſn for their 
Preſent maintenance at the | expence of 
government. Thoſe who have not fami- 
lies, might be releaſed from their military 
duties, but retained in the ſervice, and em- 
ployed (at leaſt for a time) in works of 
public utility . The roads of our nation 
are its ſtanding opprobrium, the complaint 
and the jeſt of foreigners. The few, which 
under the direction of turnpikes, are juſtly 
exempted from this general cenſure or 
ridicule, only ſerve to facilitate the convey- 
ance of proviſion to the capital, to the diſ- 
advantage of the country; while the inter- 
courſe between town and town, is impeded 
by rocks and quagmires, little leſs than 


It may be urged, that this employment of the 
ſoldiery would interfere with the employment of other 
laborious poor ; but by all, who, when diſcharged, 
return to labour, theſe are injured already; and for 
the others, ſome adventitious occupations might ſurely 


de diſcovered, | 
impaſſable 
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_ impaſſable. - The military of France are 
fad ty be employed in the conſtruction 
aud repair of the public highwa 


ys of that 
kingdom ; and it were perhaps difficak v0 
aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon, why the mili- 
tary of England ſhould not de —— 
in the ſame manner. 
There is another ſet of dope, whoſe 
profeſſion ſeems to have a Pretty cloſe' affi- 
nity with that of vagrant mendicancy. 
| Theſe are the itinerant merchants, con- 
monly called hawkers and pedlars, the 
dealers in buttons and buckles, and venders 
of brooms and matches. Did theſe never 
deviate. from their avowed occupation, of or 
ule it as a cover for ſecret injurious prac- 
t ces, it were perhaps liable to little ob- 
jection. They pervade the moſt remote 
and ſequeſtered; receſſes of the country: 
and by ſome it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther they are a greater diſadvantage; or 
advantage to the community; whether the 
cheating a few ignorant ruſtics in the 
purchaſe of a few unneceſſary trinkets ' and 
baubles, be not more, than counter balanced 
by ſupplying families with neceſſaries. in 
the commerce for which there is leſs room 


top 


— 
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for ingpafition, and which in ſuch ſituations 
might not otherwiſe he ſo cqnveniently 
obtained: but there is perhaps fearce any 
family ſo ſituated, but may procure from 
a market town every necellary at a lower 
price, and of better quality, than from 
theſe wandering, retailers: yet as this. i is a 
fact; of the truth thereof people will not 
be eaſily. convipeed; they are certainly de- 
trimental to the trading inhabitant, But 
this is not all:: it is to be feared they aſſume 
different characters as opportunity offers, 
and exchange their mereantile traſfick for 
beggary or theft, and ſometimes behave with 
abandoned profligacy. and conſummate 
impudence. Nevertheleſs, there are among 
them ſome unqueſtionably honeſt and 
commendably induſtrious; who. being ac- 
cuſtomed to that peregrinatory mode of 
living, might with difficulty procure a ſub- 
ſiſtence in any other, and it were pity 
that: theſe: ſhould, ſuſſer for the miſeonduct 
of their brethren : all, therefore, who tra- 
vel in this manner, ſhould be obliged to 
bring with them from pariſh to pariſh, 
beſides their uſual licence, certificates ſpe- 
cifying tl the term of, their r tarrying, and the 
manner 
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miting the duration of their journey, like 


1 * 5 
manner of their behaviour, in thay” ut 
Place of ſojournment. 

All perſons within the probably of 
being conſtrained to aſk charity, travelling 


from county to county on lawful occa- 
ſions, ſhould be provided with li- 


thoſe in uſe at preſent; but, in other re- 


ſpects, better caleulated to prevent deception, 
by deſcribing minutely every particular of 


the dreſs, feature, and ——— of the 


| bearer f. 


In what has hitherto been faid reſpett- 
ing theſe propoſed regulations, the view 
has been confined to the country: the plan 


however, might be carried into execution, 
with equal facility, in London. The city 


and ſuburbs might be divided into ſeveral 
diſtrifts, blending as much as poſſible the 
great r ſmall, rich and poor pariſhes, 
A number of truſtees might be 
ond in each diſtrict, and a number 


* A form of ſuch certificates ſhould be printed, and 
copies lodged in the hands of every overſeer, to be filled 
up and ſigned, as occaſion may offer. 

+ Such paſſes ſhould be granted, figned, and pro- 


longed by the truſtees, as by the juſtices at preſent, 


of 


| 409 J 
of the different kinds of houſes: erected in 
different parts of the environs. - 

It. will probably now become matter of 
enquity, by what means the expence of ſo 
extenſive a ſcheme can paſſibly be-defrayed; 
perhaps the propdſed aſſeſſment, at leaſt 
after the eſtabliſhment of the houſes is ac- 
compliſhed may be nearly adequate to its 
defrayment; and, if the legiſlature, at any 
future period, ſhould deem theſe, or any 
propaſals of a ſimilar nature, deſerving of 
their notice; they, who ſo liberally, raiſe 
money on every occaſion for the good of 
their country, will not ſurely, in this par- 
ticular article only be penurious, but, at the 
ſame time they vouchſafe us ſalutary laws, 
will vouchſafe us ſupplies for effectually 
carrying them into execution. If, how- 
ever, any very ſanguine expectations of 
aid from this quarter ſhould not be in- 
dulged, it is poſſible other reſources may 
in time be . On the preceding 
plan, the charitable rich will have an op- 
portunity of indulging their preſent or 
poſthumous liberality; of beſtowing their 
gifts, or bequeathing their legacies, with- 
out the fear of a miſapplication; ſuch bene- 
factions cannot produce a ſaving of expence 
| to 


1 
to the -purifh,' for the- pariſh malt inevi- | 
tably furniſh ts quota mor cap bey be- 
plenm the pockets of patith offibers,: for 
pariſh vfficers muſt atedunt to 4 tribunal; 
too nunaberous and xeipectable to admit a 
Veſpicion. of mal-adnliniſatipn.'? ab 
Confidering' the innutmerable late now | 
exiſting, for the various purpofea ib go- 
vernment, trade, and dil police; there is 
certainly alt reaſon ob ualiplaing, that the 
public are fo little. appriued of their exiſ- 
tende: Whenever crime has been com- 
mitted, or an convenient perceived; an 
act of parliament has been immediately 
ptviided by way of -prevetition, or rembdy; 
But lirtle care has been taken td extend the 
| Knowledge of its regulations, or its pe- 
natries. There are obſolete unrepealed 
Katutes, proceſs whereon 'would- ſtartle 
many a practiſing attorney: there are ſta- 
tutes of later date relative' to particular oc- 
cupations, wherewith the reſt of the people 
ate no more acquainted than with the laws 


of China or Japan: fo that to the eyes of 
every perſon converſant in affairs of this 
nature, Enghſh ground appears covered 
with ſnares to entangle the feet of the ig- 


norant and unwary. It is, therefore, 
| equally 


1 2m } 
1 3 whenever a 
pony ng. enacted, particularhy in a caſe 
of ee as the care of the pobn, 
at 5 di at its colt pole. 

tion, and afterwards / once a year, be read 
at the cloſe of the ſervice in every pariſh 
church, and during the market time in 
dürre i place: 1 town in _ 

kingdom. 14374439: 
here accrues a aleafute to — — 
from contemplating the ideas of poſſible 
perfection, univerſal benevolence, and re- 
gularity; and the peruſal of the foregomg 
ſcheme may perhaps communicate to ſuch 
2 of that pleaſure; but the 
ſuppoſition that, —— amplified or im- 
proved, it would anſwer in every reſpect 
the end propoſed, could only exiſt amen 
the reveries of a viſionary recluſe, unat- 
quainted with the affairs of mankind, 
and the imperfect manner wherein ſyſtems - 
of policy, deviſed by the utmoſt exertzons 
of human wiſdom, have operated when 
reduced to practice. If, however, hene 
evil ſo flagrantly abounds, its abundance 
can by any means be diminiſhed, a point of 
no fmall importance is gained: if evelty 
difficulty 
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— the vanity of wiſhing to obtain the 
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difficulty cannot be ſurmounted, and every 
-grievance redreſſed, it is ſurely better to 
take ſome ſteps towards probable amend- 
ment, than to reſt indolently in what is 
COP: confelſed the ward _ __ 
tions. ISE-217-39 

So far, indeed, beende of this fie; 


character of — a ſucceſsful projector, 


and fo ſtrong is his ſenſe of the lamentable 
depravity of mankind; that, although he 


-has, to the utmoſt of his ability, endea- 


voured to guard againſt a perverſion of 


his plan, every propoſition which he has 


made, has been made with diffidence and 
fear, leſt he ſhould injure the clients whoſe 
cauſe he undertakes to plead; leſt what 
he preſcribes as remedies, ſhould, i 

the hands appointed to adminiſter them, 


be converted into poiſon. Conſcious, there- 
fore as he 1s of the difficulty of makmg 
any alteration for the better ; no motive 
but a forcible conviction of the preſent 


miſerable ſtate of many of the poor, could 


have induced him to recommend any altera- 


tion at all. If what he has advanced, 


ſhould receive the ſanction of the public 


opinion 


as 


Th 
opinion as to its propriety ; and no objec» 
tion be made but to irs impracticability®; 
if it ſhonld be only thought that he has 
drawn too largely on the time, attention, 
and property of his countrymen in their 
legiflative capacity, he is ready to make 
abatement, and accept' of a compoſi- 
tion: let but the conſtrictive clauſe of 
the gth of George I. be repealed, let but 
the iniquitous practice of farming work- 
houſes be prohibited, and falaries allowed 
to the overſeers; and he refers the reſt to 
the humanity of individuals. | 
Among thoſe, whoſe fortune and in- 
fluence enable them above others, to ſerve 
their fellow creatures, there are ſome poſ- 
ſeſſing ſenſibility of mind, and Jiberality 
of ſentiment ; men taught by education 
and reflection, to deſpiſe avarice as the 
meaneſt of paſſions; men, who can ſepa- 
rate the ideas of ceconomy and rapacity ; 
and, to theſe the care of the poor is ſtre- 
nuoufly recommended. — To theſe, it is 
propoſed, if government will not interfere 


* Its impracticability, however, cannot be pleaded ; 
ſince many other ſchemes, fraught with equal difficultics 
have been adopted and proved ſuccet: ful. 


H in 
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in the affair, to adopt ſuch parts of the fore- 
going ſcheme as may appear abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary*. By voluntary ſubſcriptions, in many 
caſes, much has been, and much may be, 
effected; and, perhaps, there is no one caſe, 
wherein voluntary ſubſcriptions could be 
applied with more propriety and advantage, 
than in the caſe in queſtion.— To theſe it 
is propoſed, to ſuperintend and regulate, as 
opportunity might offer, the management 
of the veſtry : it could not poſſibly be any 
degradation of character to the gentleman, 
or the clergyman +, to take cognizance of 

| the 


In particular, thoſe relating to the relief of 
vagrants. | : 

+ Parochial tyranny is carried to the greateſt pitch 
in large cities, and in ſmall and ſolitary villages; the 
populouſneſs and hurry of the one, and the ſolitude of 
the other, are peculiarly propitious to its exiſtence. 
In market towns, and their environs, the conduct of 
pariſh officers is more obnoxious to obſervation and re- 
prehenſion. Were the proprietors of eſtates to refide 
more frequently in the country, they might do much 
ſervice to ſociety, not only in the aſſiſtance of the poor, 
but in the reformation of manners, by putting the laws 
in execution for ſuppreſſing of ſwearing, gaming, &c. 


—Among many other inſtances, that prove the charges 
of 


E 1] 
the wants of their fellow creatures. And 


to theſe it is propoſed to enforce on every 
- octahon 


of cruelty and Ae, againſt pariſh © officer in lone 
places, not to be groundleſs, the affair of Datchworth 
in Hertfordſhire, an affair which perhaps was never 
fully inveſtigated, muſt be freſh in every one's memory, 

The obſtinacy and profligacy of the poor confined 
in workhouſes, bas been ſtrongly urged in their diſ- 
favour, as juſtifying all the ill treatment they ſuffer, 
The accounts of their miſbehaviour muſt, however, 
come from intereſted perſons, from pariſh officers and 
maſters of workhouſes ; and may, therefore, be juſtly 
ſuſpected of partiality, if not direct falſchood i, But, 
admitting its truth, whar does it prove, but the general 
and pitiable depravity of human nature ? Is it reaſon- 
able to, ſuppoſe, that a poor man ſhould be naturally 
more moral than a rich man, or that there is a greater 
obligation on him to be ſo; or that an immoral man 
ſhould be puniſhed the more for his immoralities, be- 
cauſe of his poverty? Such doctrine will only be 
preached by thoſe, who are incapable of ſeparating the 
idea of virtue from that of wealth, and of vice from 
that of indigence.— Many of the maintainers of the 


1 
i Were the caſe as bad as it is repreſented by thoſe 
gentlemen, it only reflects diſhonour on themſelves, 
and indicates that they are much leſs careful to correct 
the morals, than prevent the idleneſs of thoſe committed 


to their cuſtody, 
H 2 poor 


1. 


| occaſion, both by example and precept, the 
donation of accidental charity. 

It is, indeed, cauſe of equal adenirntion 
and regret, that mankind are in general 
ſo regardleſs of their conduct toward the 
inferior rank of their own ſpecies. Were 
that conduct totally unconnected with our 
portion of good or evil in another ſtate of 
. exiſtence, were it as totally unconnected 
with our preſent benefit or injury, it muſt 
ſurely be no common ſatisfaction, to be- 
hold the regard and veneration, excited 
by the extenſion of our diſintereſted be- 
neficence. 

But although a good name, according to 
the obſervation of Solomon, 1s better than 


poor will ſwear prophanely and drink to exceſs, as well 
as the poor themſelves ; but would think it hard to be 
ſtarved, and whipped, and poiſoned, as a puniſhment 
for their ſwearing and drunkenneſs. I am no advocate 
for vice, but would bring things home to men's own 
boſoms, It was a very juſt remark of the late Mr, 
Fielding, whoſe opportunities of knowledge in affairs 
of this kind, were as little circumſcribed as moſt men's ; 
that “ the vices of the poor are better known, than 
their miſeries: they ſtarve, and freeze, and rot, 
« among themſelves; they beg, and ſteal, and rob, 
“ among their betters.” 


precious 
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precious ointment, the man of benevolent 
diſpoſition poſſeſſes a ſatisfaction ſtill ſupe- 
rior; a ſatis faction independant of the ap- 
probation or eenſure of others; and, verify- 
ing the axiom of the philoſophers, finds his 
virtue in this reſpect to be its own reward. 
Ho uncomfortable muſt be the ſitua. 
3 of him, whoſe mind is the conftant 
reſidence of anger, hatred, and revenge, 
furies; produced and foſtered by himſelf ! 
and whoſe intercourſe with his neighbour, 
is a continual ſtate of hoſtility, a perpetual 
reciprocation of puniſhment arid 'of mif- 
chief | How comfortable the fituation of 
him, whoſe mind is a fountain of philan- 
thropy, effuſing its ſalutary ſtreams to the 
very outcaſts of creation 

To provide for the wants of th poor, 
©* to aſſiſt them in the hour of affliction, 
* would, indeed, may ſome. ſay, be a 
** pleaſure ſurpaſſing the pleaſures of ſenſe 
« and of imagination, were the care of 
te the reliever repaid by the gratitude of 
ce the relieved : but too many of the indi- 
« gent, when the preſent neceſlity is over, 
© will injure the very hand that has been 
te extended for their aſſiſtance; a beha- 
&« viour, which, far from exciting the com- 
HN {© placence 
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äplacence of the injured, muſt neceſſarily | 
« excite their deteſtation !” 
But thou, who indulgeſt diſguſt at the 
ingratitude of thy dependants, pauſe a 
moment, and ſay, is thou doſt well to be 
angry; remember they are men, and that 
thou art a man alſo. Shalt thou then, 
though by nature their equal, yet by the 
advantages of education ſo greatly their 
ſuperior, inſtead of unweariedly perſiſting 
to conquer evil with good, become worſe 
even than them, by returning evil for evil ? 
Shall the follies of ignorance appear un- 
pardonable crimes to the eye of know- 
ledge ? Shall the hand of power take ven- 
geance for the idle inſults of impotent ma- 
levolence ? Thou ſayeſt the poor want 
“ thankfulneſs” ; inſpect thine own heart, 
and there read thine own condemnation ; 
thou wilt find thyſelf more criminal, than 
the ſubjects of thy cenſure. Thou daily 
receivelt bleſſings from the Lord of the 
univerſe, without experiencing an adequate 
ſenſe of gratitude : what right, then, haſt 
thou to expect from thy fellow creature, 
for ſome feeble exertion of thy kindneſs, 
what thyſelf art unable to render to 
thy Creator for his innumerable mercies? 
Much 
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Much hath been ſaid on the effects of 
poverty, ſomething, it may be expected, 
ſhould be ſaid on its cauſes : and as pre- 
vention is better than cure, it may be 
thought more neeeſſary to attempt the re- 
moval of the latter, than the relief of the 
former. Poor there have always been, and 
notwithſtanding every poſſible proviſion 
and regulation, always will be: it is, per- 
haps, ſo diſpoſed by the ordination of an 
all wiſe Providence, to afford opportunity 
for the exerciſe of that amiable virtue 
charity ; an exerciſe, by which the human 
heart becomes inſenſibly amended, imper- 
ceptibly repleniſhed with generous ſenti- 
ments and tender diſpoſitions, That po- 
verty, however, 1s more prevalent in the 
ſame place, at one time than at another ; 
and that it is more fo, in this nation, in 
the preſent age, than in the paſt, is gene- 
rally apprehended : and ſuppoſing this to 
be the caſe, the origin of its prevalence 
muſt be ſought for in the conduct of the 
great, a conduct which has unhappily 
formed the national character, and that 
character is Extratagance *. 

In 

In the preceding part of theſe obſervations, fre- 


quent mention has been made of avarice, as the ruling 
paſſion 
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In the days of our anceſtors, luxury was 
in a manner confined to the peerage ; they 
were ſeparated from the people, as much by 
their wealth, as by their ſtation, and, con- 
ſequently, none would aim at imitation, 
when none could hope to arrive at equa- 
lity. But the caſe is now very different: 
our military and commercial acquiſitions 
have introduced an inundation of riches, 
which has broken down the barrier. Ti- 
tular nobility has been made cheap, and 
conferred on many of the opulent plebeians, 
and is indeed the only criterion by which 
they can be diſtinguiſhed from their neigh- 
bours. 'The influx of money to the hands 


dp 


paſſion of this country; but the Avarice of the preſent 
age is not the Avarice of the paſt ; an Avarice, which 
ſneakingly pilfered from the wants of its own back and 
its own belly, to repleniſh its coffers ; but a monſter 
compoſed (like the print of the Beau and Skeleton) 
of two halves more nearly related in reality than ap- 
p-arance, a bold rapicity and a Javiſh Prodigality ; 
ſnatching with one hand and diſperſing with the other, 
and unpropitious to the poor only. The univerſality 
of the prejudice againſt poverty is aſtoniſhing : even 
thoſe charaCters, who ſquander their money with the 
moſt unthinking profuſion, who will lend, or give, 
or throw away, will rarely beſtow alms on a beggar. 


of 
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of individuals has proved ſo diſpropor- 
tionate to all common , expences, that the 
poſſeſſors have racked their invention for 
new methods of expending ; and when in- 
vention has failed, have looked round them 
in vacancy of thought for aſſiſtance . 

The ſecond order of people, the mer- 
chant. and upper tradeſman, obſervant of 
the hint, have imported or imitated every 


This enormous accumulation of wealth in the 
bands of individuals, is, in one reſpect, particularly 
injurious to ſociety ; it deſtroys every idea of cxconomy: 
proviſions, muſt be purchaſed and paid for by thoſe 
the dignity of whoſe characters will not permit them 
to make the price of the market, matter of enquiry, 
or the tradeſman's bill matter of examination: the ſer- 
vant, who tranſaQs the buſineſs of the department, 
connives at the impoſition and rapacity of the ſeller, and 
what the rich wi pay, the poor muf? pay alſo, Nor is 
the evil effect of this negligence confined to the capital, 
if proviſions are ſold there at a higher rate than in 
other places, they will by ſome means or other be 
brought thither. The conſumption of that enormous 
quantity of good food, wickedly waſted in the compo- 
ſit ions of modern cookery, is an evil which would not 
be permitted in a well regulated community. How 
ſhocking the conſideration, that what would ſubſiſt a 
family for ſeveral days, is ſometimes deſtroyed to form 
one meal for the rayenous appetite of one capricious 
epicure ! | 


ſuper- 
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ſuperfluity of every civilized nation in the 
univerſe: but the ambition of theſe caterers 
for vanity, has been too powerful for their 
prudence : while they have profited by the 
folly, they have emulated the oftentation 
of their ſuperiors, and their gains being 
unequal to their diſburſements, bankrupt- 
cy and poverty have been their portion. 

For the production of many of theſe 
ſuperfluous manufactures, the moſt in- 
genious of the third order of people, the 
laborious artificers, are employed at un- 
reaſonable wages. The caſe is the ſame 
with theſe, as with their betters, the 
greater their income the greater their ex- 
pence. Their earnings are ſquandered in 
the nocturnal revels of the alehouſe ; and 
on the approach of age or ſickneſs, or 
when the demand for the novelty of the 
day is over, and employment 1s wanting, 
the conſequence muſt be miſery too ſhock- 
ing for deſcription. 

Such is the proſpect of the metropolis, 
nor will the provinces preſent us with 
a view more agreeable Where are the 
princes of the people, the lords of villages, 
the patrons and employers of the poor? 
All fled to that favourite ſcene of riot 

and 
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and diflipation *. If they vouchſafe a trans, 
ſient viſit to their paternal domains, to 
view their rural improvements, thoſe tranſ- 
poſitions of wood, earth, and water, which 
ſome arbiter of modern taſte has told them 
they muſt make to be compleatly faſhion- 
able; what are the advantages derived 
from this temporary preſence? The in- 
cloſure of commons for the paſturage of 
horſes, deſigned for exportation to our 
enemies; the demolition of cottages; and 
the accumulation of farms, adding houſe 


to houſe, and field to field, tall there be no 
PLACE FOR THE POOR IN THE EARTH TZ. 


If 


Mean time by pleaſure's lying tales allur'd, 
From the bright ſun and living breeze ye ſtray ; 
And deep, in London's gloomy haunts immur'd, 
Brood o'er your fortune's, freedom's, health's decay |! 
O! blind of choice, and to yourſelves untrue! 
The young grove ſhoots, their bloom the fields 
renew, 
The manſion aſks its lord, the ſwains their friend ; 
While he doth riot's orgies haply ſhare, 
Or tempt the gameſter's dark deſtroying ſnare, 
Or at ſome courtly ſhrine with laviſh incenſe bend. 
Akenſide's Ode to the country gentlemen 
of England. 
1 Among other cauſes of poverty may be ranked the 
frequency of country fairs, and the obſervation of thoſe 
days 
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at If, then the conduct of the great be thus 


injurious to the poor, to whom but the 
great 
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days, miſcalled holidays. They are equally detrimental to 
the circumſtances and morals of the laborious part of 
mankind : they are pretences for the jndulgence of incli- 
nation, in the indolent and vicious ; and temptations to 
thoſe, whom prudence or natural diſlike to exceſs keep 
generally ſober, Theſe, often ſeduced by the impor- 
tunities of bad company, break from their wonted 
courſe of induſtry, and return to it with difficulty. 
The number of fairs might ſurely'be leſſened without 
detriment to trade; and, if holidays cannot be obſeryed 
with more advantage to the cauſe of religion and virtue, 
the obſervation of them had better be totally aboliſhed. 
Horſe races, cock fightings, cricket matches, and the 
viſits of thoſe peſts of ſociety, itinerant mountebanks, 
are all, for the ſame reaſon, nuiſances to the commu- 
nity. State lotteries may juſtly be accounted another 
cauſe of poverty : the poor as well as the rich are am- 
bitious ; and, if they ſave for nothing elſe, will ſome- 
times fave for the hope of a ſudden advance in their 
ſtation. When with labour and penury, they have ac- 
cumulated a trifling ſum, this hope tempts them to be- 
come adventurers, and while- the wheel of fortune is 
pregnant with their imaginary future greatneſs, their 
attention is diverted from their proper employments, 
and anxiety and diſſipation take place of induſtry and 
care, At length the mountain brings forth a mouſe ; the 
blank is drawn ; the golden dream vaniſhes ; and diſ- 
appointment ptoduces the ſame effect with expeRation : 
the 
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great can tlie poor look up for” aſſiſtance? 
ſhould not thoſe who have laid a burthen 
on the ſhoulders of the people with one 
hand, endeavour to remove it with the 
other? can power and affluence be em- 
ployed to better purpoſe, than in alleviating 
the miſeries of the impotent and needy ? 
But the great have other avocations. 
— AMUSEMENT is the grand buſineſs of 
life ! and amid the tempeſt of amuſement, 
the cry of diſtreſs is too feeble to be heard. 
But what, O ye triflers, or worſe than 
triflers, of the age! are theſe indiſpen- 
{ible engagements, which muſt ſuperſede 
your duty to your maker, your country, 
your fellow creatures and every other con- 
ſideration? They are indeed too various 
to admit of enumeration : many of them 
perhaps are known only to yourſelves ; 


the diſappointed become indolent and deſponding; and 
thus miſery is the conſequence of deviation from the 
path of contentment. 

The engroſſing of farms is certainly injurious to 
the poor, in more reſpects than one; the more exten- 
ſive the poſſeſſion of property, the greater is the power 
of the poſſeſſor; and the fewer maſters there are, the 
more the ſervants will be oppteſſed in their work and 
their wages. | . ; 

| arc 
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are confined! to the limits of that world, 
which is commonly called faſhionable: but 
many their denominations ſtand ru- 
bric on the walls of your ſtreets; and 
many to the honour of your taſte, ſtand 
on record in the pages of your advertiſing 
papers of periodical intelligence, where the 
hand of avaritious impoſition holds forth 
to the eye of folly, the vaineſt of vanities, 
and the abſurdeſt of abſurdities. 

Have ye not your farces and burlettas, 
your dialogue without nature, and your 
muſic without ſentiment; your puppet 
ſhews, and your pantomimes, with their, 
monſtrous incongruities and inſufferable 
indecencies, degrading your theatres to a 
level with the ſtage of an itinerant medi- 
caſter ? Have ye not your midnight maſ- 
querades, and your morning dances ; your 
Coterie, and your Pantheon : your public 
ſcenes of levity and whim, and your pri- 
vate retreats for lewdneſs ? Have ye not 
your ſports of the turf, where vanity and 
avarice unite to produce cruelty, to a 
beautiful and uſeful part of the animal 
creation; and, to compleat all, your gaming 
tables, where vanity and avarice unite to 
ſtretch the human heart on the rack of 

anxiety, 
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anxiety, and the ſudden viciſſitudes of 
fortune. diſtort your countenances with 
the malignant triumph or deſpondence 
of infernals ? 

But, in active wickedneſs, there muſt be 
ſatiety and wearineſs ; and to preclude the 
intruſion of thought in the moment of ſo- 
litude, amuſements of a character more 
neutral, but not more conſiſtent with 
reaſon or productive of advantage, are in 
readineſs to relieve you. For this, you 
have your auctions and exhibitions *; your 
profeſſors of manual dexterity ; your 
equeſtrian poſture maſters ; and your me- 
chanical Muſeum, where an ingenuity, 
perhaps not to be parellelled, has been 
miſapplied to the ſervice of falſe taſte, and 
extravagant flattery +. For this, you have 


* It is not by any means intended to cenſure or 
diſcourage the imitative arts.—Our ingenious exhibi- 
tions of paintings cannot be liable to exception, any 
further than as by admitting immodeſt repreſentations, 
they tend to the corruption of morals, or as by giving 
opportunity, amid the preſent rage for amuſement, for 
perſons of little taſte and leſs fortune to ſpend money 
they have other uſes for. 

+ Some, who have ſeen this celebrated exhibition, 
cannot without difficulty ſeparate the idea of the clofing 
ſcene from that of an Apetheofis. 

your 
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your monthly chronicles of ſeandal and 
debauchery ; your romances and 'novels+;, 
thoſe '* thieves of time”, where one inſipid 
tale is again and again repeated in lan- 
guage a little diverſified ; while curioſity, 
excited by the gradual developement of 
improbable events, lures the infatuated 
reader through a perplexing wilderneſs of 
unintereſting characters and / unnatural 
incidents, where no fruit of uſeful know- 
ledge or fountain of unpolluted inſtruc- 
tion is met with to repay his labour; or 


worſe, far worſe, through a region of de- 


leterious enchantment, where the hand of 
the Genius of ſeduction withdraws the veil 
of modeſty from the eyes of youthful In- 
nocency, and permits her to gaze on the 
painted ſcene of deluſive happinefs that 


+ It is much to be regretted, that of the ſmall num- 
ber of ſpecimens of this kind of literary compoſition, 
which have proceeded from the pen of real genius, there 
are few, which, on account of their tendency, are pro- 
per for public peruſal ; very few, from which mental 
poiſon, rather than medicine, may not be extracted. 
The Grandiſon of Richardſon, the Raſſelas of Fohnſon, 
the Almoran and Hamet of Hawkefworth, the Fool of 
Quality by Bronte, and perhaps one or two more, in 
this reſpect merit an honourable exerption from cenſure, 


conceais 
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conceals the gulph of ruin. Such are 
the objects of your purſuit! and is not 
the public proffer of ſuch objects“ to your 
notice, a farcaſm on your intellects and 
on your conduct, ſeverer than any the 
pen of ſatire could have produced ? 

But cenſure and remonſtrance wall, 0 
1 
or 


general, be vain; cuſtom is too powe 
for ſhame, and the allurements of vice 
the admonitions of virtue. But ſome of 
BE can think'; and ſome of you, pethaps, 
may believe — Awake then to ſerious re- 
flection! the hand of Time muſt write 
Finis on the page of Life and a retroſpect 
of its contents muſt be taken, and if he, 
whoſe hiſtory is the Hiſtory of inoffenſive 
indolence, does not efcape condemnation ; 
and if he whoſe few crimſon periods relate 
only a few- inſtances of injury to his 
neighbour, muſt repent with anguiſh of 
remorſe unſpeakable ; what muſt be the 
portion of continual ridiculous and miſ- 
chievous Activity 


The common addreſs of the advertiſers of the 
faſhionable entertainments, is To the nabiliiy and 
"7 gentry”. 
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N the courſe of the preceding obſerva- 
tions, ſomething has been ſaid reſpecting 
_ thoſe, with whom it is the faſhion to de- 
claim againſt the preſent laws for mainte- 
nance of the poor; and who are either ig- 
norant enough to believe, or artful enough 
to repreſent thoſe laws, as abſolutely = 
indiſcriminately compulſory; as irreſiſtibly 
forcing money from ſuch as are unable to 
pay it, and as conſtraining the extenſion 
of relief to the unworthy, in preference to 
the worthy. There are ears on which 
truth muſt be hammered by repetition,” 
before they can hear it ; there are eyes for 
which truth muſt be placed in a glaring 
light before they can perceiveit : theſe gen- 
tlemen ſhall therefore once again be in- 
formed ; that there are perhaps no. other 
Jaws in being, wherein the power of admi- 
niſtration is ſo amply repoſed in the hands 
of 
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of the People *. The amount of the ſum 
to be raiſed, and the choice of the perſons 
to be aſſeſſed are left totally to the deter- 
mination of the churchwardens and over- 
ſeers, who in this reſpect are accountable 
to no ſuperior. Nor is their acceptance or 
rejection of applicants for relief, obnoxious 
to any interpoſal, but from the magiſtrate; 
and his interference in favour of the poor 
wo not oftect be exerted: the ways of 


* By the a of Eliz. the churchwardens and over- 
ſeers are appointed to hold veſtries, and to tax their 
reſpective pariſhes to the ſupport of their poor. But 
what poor is it, which they are obliged to maintain? Why, 
« the children of all ſuch whoſe parents Hall not by 
&« the ſaid churchwardens and overſeers, or the greater 
&« part of them be thought able to maintain , their 
© children; and all ſuch perſons, married or unmarried, 
„ having no means to maintain them, and uſing no ordinary 
« and daily trade; and the lame, impotent, old, blind, 
« and ſuch other among them, being poor and nat able to 
© to work.” 43 Eliz. c. 3. F. 1. 

The moſt obdurate enemy of the poor will probably 
be aſhamed to aſſert, that the lame, old, blind, and 
ſuch as cannot work, ought not to be maintained; and 
as the churchwardens and overſeers are conſtituted 
judges who can work, and who cannot; what more 
can be deſired? 
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nene 
maſt likely to preponderate. But were the 
obligation to relieve all in diſtreſs, indiſ- 
penſible and inevitable, without regard to 
their paſt or preſent conduct; what muſt 
be thought of the principles of thoſe who 
would wiſh it otherwiſe ; of thoſe. who 
with uſeleſs revenge would oppreſs the 
poor in the time of adverſity, becauſe their 
behaviour was abſurd in the time of proſ- 
perity? Death has never been deemed a 
proper puniſhment for indolence or folly, 
yet it matters little or nothing, whether 
life be taken by an act of violence, or 
ſuffered to expire by a courſe of wilful or 
negligent retention of aſſiſtance. It will 
not, perhaps, be any breach of charity to 
aſſert, that the principal motive of thoſe, 
who thus officiouſly-propoſe the aboliſhing 
of all laws for the relief of the indigent, 1s 
that very deſpicable one of ſaving their 
own pockets; and that were their power 
adequate to their will, they would actually 
ſtarve the poor. 
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ER PRT U Al. — has been 


_ repeatedly propoſed by different writers, 
as a proper puniſhment for ſeveral crimes* 
which by aur preſent. laws are made capi- 
tal. Blood undoubtedly requires blood; 
but for violations of property unaggravated 
by acts of cruelty, the laws of God, of 
nature, and of equity, certainly require 2 
very different penalty. Death as a puniſh- 
ment for theft has been tried, and found 


* It may be ſaid that few are bange for ſmall crimes 
only, though advantage may ſometimes be taken ot the 
commiſſion of a ſmall crime to hang a great villain, 
who could not otherwiſe have been capitally convicted, 
and poſſibly with a view to ſuch advantage, the penalty 
of death was appointed for ſo many venial tranſgreſhns, 
and, at the ſame time, a diſpenſing power of reprieve 
annexed to the office of a judge, and of pardon to the 
prerogative of a king. Nor, on any other preſumption 
than this, can I ſuppoſe, that the ſpirit of our taws 
meant to value life at a ſhilling. 
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ineffectual: perhaps no nation on earth, 
is fo prodigal of life as the Engliſh, and 

perhaps no nation on earth is ſo much in- 
feſted with thieves. I will not ſay that 
the frequency, of murder is owing to the 
frequency of our executions ; but ſuch 
ſpectacles certainly hardenthe human heart: 
thoſe who ſee life taken and reſigned 
in ſo careleſs a manner, will not have a 
proper value for their own lives or the 
lives of others. For a confirmed habit of 
theft, perpetual impriſonment will be the 


propereſt puniſhment; for where the will is 


irrecoverably perverted, the power of action 
ſhould be effectually reſtricted. For in- 
tentional murder, perpetual impriſon- 
ment will alſo be the propereſt puniſh- 
ment ; for he who attempts, or indulges 
a deliberate deſign to attempt the life of 
another, is no more fit to be at liberty 
than a maniac. — To the plan of perpetual 
impriſonment has been weakly objected, 
the incompatibility of flavery with the 
Englyh conſttution, but the game laws, 
the laws againſt debtors, and indeed every 
law which inveſts one man with power 
over the body of another, eſtabliſh ſlavery; 

and 


WS 


and in One enfos a ſlavery much leſs 
neceſlary than that in queſtion. 

Were this plan to take place, particular. 
regard ſhould be had to the health of the 
impriſoned :» the neglect of ſuch regard at 

preſent is a ſhocking inſtance of cruelty. 
Many who are committed to priſon are 
committed on — only, and ſome 
are really 1 to ſuch it is ſurely 
injury enough aufder f. falſe impriſonment, 
without ſuffering diſeaſe and death. Even 
the guilty ought to have che chance allowed 
them by law and not be deſtroyed by 
ſickneſs before they can be brought to NN 
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1 11. 8. Fe Dr Bos, read Dr. — x , 
| . 4 20. For their intereſts, read the intereſts of the Poor. 
| | 16 9. For Engliſhmen, r Evglifiman,” | | 
N 23. note 53. For it, poignancy ag 8 
(| 43. 7. Fer a cruelty, rea theruthy. 
5 | 48. note 6. For ſupplies, read ſupply. 
it 55. 9. For dimunitien read / = no wal 2 
N | 64. 8. Fer controv read controvertible, : 
1 — 21, 22. For iddlgen „ read indulgence. 
j 74. 1. For diſtinction, read diſtinQtions. | i 
32. note 1. line 2. For on, read or. 
85. 9. For diſpenced, read diſpenſed. . 


91. 14. For intelleQs, read intellect. 

95. 7. For make the, read make a. 

99a 6. For ſubdue turhulence, r-adſubdue the turbulence. 
100. note 13, 14. For unimpoved, read unimproved. 
104. note 11. Fer is, read are. 


4 Any other literal eſcapes of the preſs, the reader is requeſted | 
5 to correct with his pen. 
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